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Comfort  are  Supreme 

SiicJi  a home  if<  made  possible  hy  carefnl 
attention  to  detail — the  harmonizing  of 
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Most  everyone  wants  his  bank  to  be  a 
safe,  well-managed  bank.  He  also  wants 
it  to  be  a bank  where  it  is  a ])leasnre  to 
transact  his  business.  li’or  years  The 
Peoples  Banking-  Co.  has  been  known  as 
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tion  and  where  you  are  assured  of  a 
pleasant  banking  connection. 

“Every  Banking  Service’’ 
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*‘You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know’’ 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oherlin 


''The  Changing  College''  in  China 

Oberlin-in-Shnnsi,  Oberlin’s  memorial  to  her  dead 
in  the  Hoxer  rebellion,  began  as  a bringing  of  the  privi- 
leges of  education  to  the  countless  underprivileged  of 
China,  land  of  exquisite  culture  for  the  few.  The  school 
was  also  regarded  as  a radiating  center  of  Western  social 
philosophy,  and  dedicated  to  Cliristian  ideals. 

I'oday  these  aims,  in  response  to  the  more  clearly 
emerging  needs  of  China,  have  become  more  sharply 
particularized  and  defined.  Instead  of  the  four-year 
college  once  conceived  as  the  logical  development  of 
Oberlin’s  middle-school  venture,  it  is  now  abundantly 
plain  tliat  it  is  along  vocational  lines  that  the  school  will 
best  fulfill  its  mission.  Graduates  may  still  qualify  for 
admission  to  college,  but  tliey  will  also  be  prepared  to 
face  life  along  one  of  tbe  following  lines: 

1.  Agricultural  work.  In  Shansi  province,  some  8o%  of  the  population  depends 
on  the  soil  for  a living.  If  these  people  can  be  taught,  under  their  own  conditions, 
to  be  better  farmers,  much  of  the  physical  misery  of  the  masses  will  be  swept  away 
at  one  stroke. 

2.  Industrial  training.  Better  farming  demands  better  tools;  better  living 
conditions  necessitate  more  physical  goods  — the  simple  manufactures  of  tiles,  fur- 
niture, plumbing,  implements. 

3.  Commercial  courses.  Shansi  province  was  at  one  time  the  banking  center 
of  China,  and  still  enjoys  considerable  prestige.  In  the  disorganized  and  bankrupt 
China  of  today  sound  commercial  life  is  a crjdng  need. 

4.  Work  in  home-making  and  the  domestic  arts  for  Chinese  women.  In 
developing  any  civilization,  one  of  the  most  vital  necessities  is  the  putting  into  the 
hands  of  its  women  the  necessary  knowledge  of  hygiene  and  well-being  in  the  home, 
as  well  as  a mind  awakened  to  interests  outside. 

5.  The  training  of  teachers  and  “social  workers’’  who  can  carry  the  good 
emanating  from  Oberlin-in-Shansi  into  the  thousands  of  communities  where  Shansi 
cannot  extend. 

It  is  in  this  venture  that  Oberlin  student-representatives  of  the  present  and  the 
future  will  have  a part.  Not  just  to  teach  a Western  tongue,  not  just  to  have  a ro- 
mantic time  in  a far  land.  Specifically  trained  for  their  task,  student  representatives 
will  now  take  out  with  them  a definite  picture  of  what  they  will  have  to  face,  and 
to  vvliat  end  they  are  trying  to  work:  the  social  reconstruction  of  a country. 


Dr.  H.  H.  K.’iing, 
ShansVs  President 


VOLUME 


We  are  commending  to  tlie  especial  attention  of  our 
young  rea{lers  this  montli  the  article  on  the  relation  of 
extra-curricular  activities  to  the  college  program,  written 

by  Roscoe  Bloss  ’32.  It 
THE  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  is  beyond  question  a pro- 

QUESTION  vocative  article,  and 

should  strike  a chord,  nor 
altogether  harmonious,  in  ir.any  a breast.  ^Ve  ourselves 
do  not  altogether  agree  witli  Mr.  Bloss,  possibly  not  so 
much  in  basic  conviction  as  in  one  or  two  points  along 
the  way.  In  the  first  place,  may  not  the  great  popularity 
of  outside  pursuits  be  in  part  a symptom  that  the  formal 
education  offered  is  something  lacking  in  vitality?  To 
this  our  friend  may  counter  with  perfect  truth  that  the 
popularity  of  the  pursuits  in  question  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  a symptom  of  the  fact  that  it  is  more  delightful 
to  play  than  to  work,  and  that  discipline  has  alw.ays 
looked  drab  by  the  side  of  self-expression.  ^Ve  yield, 
gracefully,  but  the  faint  aroma  of  our  query  remains. 

In  the  second  place — and  this  is  much  more  pertinent 
— are  “outside”  activities  child’s  play  and  child’s  play 
only,  or  are  some  of  them  capable  of  real  worth  and 
value?  Take,  for  example,  the  cases  of  dramatics  and  of 
journalism.  Acting  is  an  art  with  ancient  and  honorable 
tradition  behind  it;  and  instead  of  putting  it  without 
the  curricular  pale,  would  not  the  college  do  more  wisely 
to  adopt  it  into  its  bosom?  Instead  of  watching  it  done 
badly,  teach  it  to  do  well?  Journalism,  also,  that  dubious 
half-art,  admitted  into  the  company  of  the  other  arts 
chiefly  out  of  fear  of  what  it  can  do  to  them — should 
journalism  be  left  entirely  to  its  own  devices?  By  the 
process  of  trial  and  error  a student  does  indeed  learn 
something,  but  not  a great  deal  more  than  the  editor  of 
the  fortnightly  Puddleburg  Jump.  Is  journalism  not  in- 
trinsically worth  a little  enlightened  attention  ? And 
when  we  come  to  the  case  of  music,  was  it  not  on  the 
curriculum  of  every  Greek  j'outh? 

There  is,  however,  of  these  matters  another  view,  as 
our  author  admits.  That  is  the  view  of  those  who  hold 
that  managing  a class  election  is  more  pertinent  than  at- 
tending a class  in  Greek,  and  that  in  editing  a Ili-O-TIi 
you  stumble  on  things  never  dreamed  of  in  educational 
philosophies.  Learning  to  get  along  with  people,  the 
accepted  behavior  on  a party,  and  the  rough-and-ready 
use  of  the  mind  gained  from  many  a “bull-session” 
grappling  with  the  universe,  are  what,  in  reality,  count. 
That  is  “life.”  The  kings  of  France,  the  doctrines  of 
Adam  Smith,  the  sonnets  of  Keats,  are  so  many  phan- 
tasmagoria. Remembering  Newman’s  immortal  words 
concerning  the  conversation  of  youth  in  his  ideal  uni- 
versity we  cannot  altogether  dissent;  but  whether  the 
tone  of  the  conversation  of  the  Cardinal’s  youth  and  that 
of  the  average  American  “bull-session”  would  be  even 
approximately  the  same,  is  a matter  of  fair  question. 

At  least  three  other  points  of  view  from  that  taken 
by  Mr.  Bloss,  then,  emerge:  (i)  extra-curricular  .activi- 
ties are  a serious  symptom  that  the  curriculum  is  in  need 
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of  revision;  (2)  some  extra-curricular  activities,  at  least, 
are  valuable  in  themselves;  and  (3)  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities are  altogether  more  valuable,  in  content,  than 
what  is  demanded  of  the  student  in  the  formal 
curriculum. 

Letters  or  papers  from  any  or  all  of  these  points  of 
view  will  he  welcomed  by  the  editor.  Young  alumni 
with  convictions,  arise! 

We  have  all  had  the  experience,  at  some  time  or 
another,  of  striking  a flat,  sad  stretch  in  our  thinking 
and  living.  It  is  not  aggressively  unpleasant:  in  f.act  it 
is  hardly  unpleasant  at  all ; and  yet  we 
the  level  plod  along  from  morn  to  night  under 
PLACES  a blank  and  changeless  mental  sky,  with 

a sense  of  nameless  frustration,  and  the 
faintly  nauseating  feeling  of  being  on  this  side  of  an 
endless  stone  wall.  It  is  as  monotonous  as  a train- 
window  view  restricted  entirely  to  freight  cars  on  a 
siding. 

Contrary  to  one’s  first  instinct  in  the  matter,  we  be- 
lieve that  such  a condition  is  primarily  an  intellectual 
problem,  only  secondarily  a spiritual  one.  At  least  the 
tools  of  release  are  commonly  those  of  the  educated 
mind.  And  as  such,  the  preparing  of  the  student  to  face 
life  on  a developing  basis,  rather  than  on  one  continuous 
plane,  is  perhaps  the  primary  task  of  a college,  at  least 
on  the  individual  side. 

For  college  education  has  two  major  aims.  It  en- 
deavors to  develop  students  as  individuals  and  as  units 
of  a society.  The  former  is  the  aspect  traditionally  em- 
ph.asized;  under  the  emphasis  latterly  given  to  the  social 
view,  however,  the  individual  is  in  some  danger  of  sink- 
ing out  of  sight. 

The  difference  between  the  educated  and  the  unedu- 
cated person  lies  scarcely  in  the  number  of  facts  possessed 
by  e.ach,  although  to  a certain  extent  facts  do  accompany 
education.  The  difference  goes  deeper,  residing,  if  one 
may  s.ay  so,  in  a kind  of  mental  elasticity  and  savinr  fuire. 
The  educated  person  has  seen  enough  facts,  and  enough 
of  the  relationships  between  them,  to  stimulate  his  curios- 
ity ; he  h.is  developed  a certain  amount  of  creative  obser- 
vation, which  translates  the  material  world  about  him 
into  visions  of  wonder  and  frequently  delight.  He  has 
arrived  at  some  sort  of  perspective  which  includes  him- 
self; and  his  mental  attitude  has  a continuity  and  a 
temper  of  tolerance  that  the  uneducated  man  never 
achieves.  The  educated  man  cannot  be  static;  he  may 
forget  his  facts  but  he  may  not  forget  his  awareness,  his 
habit  of  just  and  discriminating  reflection.  He  has  in 
the  intellectual  world  what  m.ay  be  termed  the  quality 
of  courtesy  in  the  social  and  moral. 

Now  most  of  us,  judged  by  this  standard,  are  but 
imperfectly  educated.  We  have  blind  spots,  areas  of 
stupidity,  and,  above  all,  a limited  expansion  coefficient. 
We  slump,  we  let  go  our  habit  of  exacting  discrlmin,a- 
(Continued  on  Page  136) 
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Where  Does  Religion  Come  In? 

BY  DWIGHT  J.  BRADLEY  ’12 


I have  been  working  at  religion  for  about  twenty 
years:  ever  since  tlie  fall  of  1911,  when  I came  back 
to  Oberlin  after  wide  academic  wanderings  to  enter  the 
School  of  Theology. 

At  that  time  the  big  religious  issues  lay  in  the  field 
of  social  justice.  Walter  Rauschenbusch  had  written 
his  Christianizing  the  Social  Order,  and  Christianity  and 
the  Social  Crisis.  LaFollette  was  going  strong,  and 
seemed  to  be  headed  for  the  Presidency  until  Theodore 
Roosevelt  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring  and  started  his 
“Bull  Moose”  movement.  Wilson  was  elected  Presi- 
dent in  1912  on  a platform  of  liberal  reform.  We  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  (as  it  then  was  called),  were 
all  stirred  up  over  the  social  problem.  We  studied  it 
in  the  class-room,  argued  it  over  sandwiches  and  coffee 
at  Hobbs,  and  preached  it  in  the  “calf  pasture”  churches 
which  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  us  practice  on 
Sundays,  the  embryonic  homiletical  ebullitions  which 
W'e  developed  under  the  patient  tutelage  of  Professor 
Hutchins.  Zeal  for  the  social  gospel  was  eating  us  up. 

Since  then,  things  have  happened.  Things  are  still 
happening.  And  religion  has  gone  through  many  a 
change  of  phase:  from  the  social  gospel  in  1911-13,  ro- 
mantic pacifism  in  1914-16,  wild  war  madness  in 
1917-18,  idealistic  internationalism  in  1919-20,  and  com- 
placent “normalcy”  in  1921-29,  to  a kind  of  apocal.yptic 
mysticism  in  1930  until  now. 

To  an  unattached  observer,  the  changes  of  phase 
through  which  religion  in  general  has  gone,  might  seem 
to  have  followed  with  exact  precision  the  changes  of 
mood  and  circumstance  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
social  environment  as  a whole.  Such  an  observer  might 
report,  accordingly,  that  the  business  of  religion  in  civil- 
ization is  that  of  an  intensifier  of  dominant  feelings  and 
a rationalizer  of  current  practices.  He  might  write  a 
book,  saying  in  effect  that  the  influence  of  religion  is 
simply  to  heighten  emotion  and  to  provide  an  idealistic 
justification  for  realistic  social  aims.  In  trying  to  make 
plain  what  he  meant,  such  an  observer  might  use  the 
figure  of  a burning  glass  through  which  light  rays  pass 
and  are  so  refracted  as  to  produce  heat  and  cause  com- 
bustion. In  the  same  way,  he  might  say,  religion  takes 
the  feelings  and  convictions  of  a given  time  and  heats 
them  to  a passionate  blaze:  creating  the  illusion,  also, 
that  the  heat  emanating  from  it  was  generated  by  its 
own  power  rather  than  by  the  environment  in  which  it 
lay,  and  which  it  merely  served  to  focus  in  a particular 
manner. 

'J'here  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  for  this  view.  The 
history  of  religion  contains  much  to  bear  it  out.  But 
the  history  of  religion  will  not  bear  it  out  entirely.  For, 
despite  the  fact  that  religion  has  most  often  served  only 
as  an  intensifier  and  rationalizer  of  current  feelings  and 
opinions,  it  has  in  particular  cases  generated  the  feelings 
and  opinions  which  became  current  as  a result.  Since  I 
began  working  at  religion  in  1911,  I have  seen  it  in  the 
role  of  a refractive  burning  glass  plenty  of  times.  But 
I have  seen  it  also  in  the  role  of  a creative  ethical  and  in- 


tellectual force — although  not,  1 must  admit,  on  any 
very  large  scale. 

At  the  present  moment,  religion  is  as  a matter  of 
fact  filling  neither  of  the  two  above  suggested  roles;  but 
one  quite  different.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  an 
emotionally  intensifying  or  intellectually  rationalizing 
agent  in  this  depression  period.  Nor  can  it  be  given 
credit  for  having  done  anything  important,  so  far,  as  a 
creative  power.  On  the  contrary,  since  the  threatened 
economic  debacle  of  1929  became  a certainty  in  1931, 
religion  has  been  quietly  slipping  away  to  a spiritual 
retreat  in  order  to  come  to  some  clear  conclusions  about 
itself;  while  those  to  whom  religion  had  formerly  been 
only  a conventional  formality  are  surreptitiously  aban- 
doning it.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  religious  institutions 
have  been  often  very  active  and  helpful  in  providing  re- 
lief for  distress ; but  this  has  been  done  as  a social  agency 
cooperating  with  other  social  agencies  and  departments 
of  government.  Religion  prompts  such  service  and  is 
expressed  by  such  service.  But  religion  itself  is  a much 
more  profound  thing.  I am  thinking  now  about  religion, 
and  not  specifically  about  the  ways  in  which  it  may  be 
expressed  through  institutional  channels. 

There  are  many  people  whose  interest  in  religion  is 
very  great  and  who  would  like  to  help  in  making  religion 
a functioning  power  in  modern  civilization.  These,  for 
the  most  part,  are  more  concerned  right  now  about  the 
underlying  meaning  of  religion  than  about  its  outward 
forms  and  active  efforts.  As  a result,  a superficial 
glance  might  seem  to  reveal  a pitiful  impotence  of  re- 
ligious leadership  in  the  face  of  the  tremendous  opportu- 
nities of  our  time.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  Church 
that  it  is  unable  to  get  into  the  thick  of  affairs?  Why 
are  not  the  spiritual  forces  effectively  at  work?  Why 
the  lameness  of  religious  progress  in  this  hour?  What 
has  become  of  the  old  spirit  of  individual  and  social 
evangelism  ? 

The  answer  is  simply  this:  after  having  followed  the 
changing  social  patterns  for  a generation  and  more,  and 
after  having  become  thoroughly  disillusioned  about  itself, 
religion  has  decided  to  take  time  out  for  a while  and 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  its  own  existence. 
This  is  the  day  of  religious  self-analysis  and  self-criti- 
cism. It  is  the  hour  of  religion’s  inner  testing.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  night  of  religion’s  Gethsemane.  I myself 
think  it  is. 

The  average  individual  today  is  not  greatly  con- 
cerned with  religion.  The  average  individual  does  not, 
indeed,  care  for  anything  when  it  is  involved  in  the  pro- 
cess of  self-analysis,  self-criticism  and  testing,  or  when 
it  is  passing  through  Gethsemane.  The  average  individ- 
ual likes  things  that  either  stir  up  his  feelings,  furnish 
rational  justification  for  his  acts,  or  challenge  him  to 
.some  adventure.  Frankly,  religion  in  its  present  situa- 
tion is  too  introspective  to  be  exciting,  too  honest  to 
supply  rationalizations,  and  too  confused  to  lead  an  ad- 
venture. 'Fhe  average  individual  can  not  be  expected  to 
pay  much  attention  to  religion  in  such  a plight.  Tliere 
are  too  many  other  things  to  do.  Only  those  who  care 
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for  religion  way  beyond  the  average  arc  going  to  let  it 
have  much  purchase  on  their  lives.  This,  at  least,  for 
the  present.  There  are  exceptions,  but  these  only  prove 
the  rule.  If  one  looks,  he  can  find  religious  movements 
that  do  stir  up  his  emotions,  that  do  give  him  a sense  of 
romantic  escape  from  drab  reality,  that  do  offer  rational 
grounds  for  his  instinctive  reactions,  that  do  promise  ad- 
venturous experience.  There  is  the  Oxford  Group  Move- 
ment, for  example;  and  there  are  such  noteworthy  ex- 
amples of  exhilarating  religious  romanticism  as  the  life 
and  teaching  of  Mrs.  Aimee  Semple  MacPherson  Hut- 
ton. The  Art’an  Christian  movement  in  Germany, 
coupled  up  with  the  Nazi  program,  has  in  it  elements 
of  rather  exciting  adventure,  if  one  likes  that  sort  of 
thing.  Karl  Barth’s  theology  of  crisis  provides  a ra- 
tionalization of  contemporary  social  despair — although  it 
must  be  said  that  Barth’s  intrepid  personal  stand  in  the 
Protestant  crisis  in  Germany  very  dramatically  belies  his 
avowed  theory  of  complete  “hands  off”  on  the  part  of 
religion  from  any  practical  dealings  with  immediate 
problems  in  the  social  field. 

But  religion,  on  the  whole  and  at  its  best,  is  not 
equipped  in  this  immediate  time  to  supply  the  emotional 
dynamic,  the  intellectual  certainty  or  the  moral  purpose 
which  are  necessary  if  it  is  to  play  any  very  ponderable 
part  in  the  affairs  of  civilization. 

The  Oxford  Group  Movement  is,  as  a movement, 
scarcely  more  than  the  passing  craze  of  socially  over- 
privileged dilettantes.  The  showmanship  of  popular 
evangelism  is  no  more  religiously  significant  than  any 
vaudeville  act.  Nationalistic  religion  can  flourish  only 
where  conditions  give  men  like  Hitler,  Goering  and 
Goebbels  a chance  to  play  upon  popular  prejudices.  And 
Barth’s  theology  (in  contradistinction  to  his  wonderful 
personal  bravery)  has  influence  only  where  the  hope  of 
social  progress  has  been  put  out. 

Institutional  religion,  moving  on  under  the  momen- 
tum of  past  enthusiasms,  maintains  itself  as  a part  of  the 
rapidly  crumbling  status  quo.  This  is  true  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  even  more  than  of  the  various 
Protestant  branches.  But  I am  not  inclined  to  grant 
that  institutional  religion  is  necessarily  of  much  import- 
ance to  religion  itself.  The  fact  that  the  churches  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  with  more  or  less  support  from  the 
middle  classes,  does  not  at  all  mean  that  religion  as  a 
spiritual  force  carries  great  weight  in  men’s  lives.  1 
myself  am  far  more  interested  in  what  dynamic  religion 
is  going  to  do  in  the  period  ahead  of  us,  than  in  whal 
formal  and  conventional  religion  is  doing  now.  And 
I belong  to  a group  of  ministers  and  religious  thinken 
and  spiritually  progressive  laymen,  which  is  growing  in 
numbers  at  a fairly  encouraging  rate.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  religious  institutions  which  stand  today,  mostly 
on  the  conservative  side,  as  organic  expressions  of  a 
spiritual  urge  that  rose  and  flourished  and  spent  itself 
in  the  era  that  is  passing,  are  of  sufficient  significance 
in  themselves  to  warrant  serious  interest  or  ardent  sup- 
port. Our  interest  lies  with  religious  experience  as  it 
may  once  more  become  vital  and  real;  and  our  support 
is  going  to  those  movements  in  the  contemporary  world 
which  are  beginning  to  appear  in  rather  obscure  quarters 
outside  the  field  of  organized  religion,  or  else  here  and 


there  amongst  small  groups  within  the  Church.  We 
have  seen  religion  in  the  role  of  emotional  intensifier 
and  intellectual  rationalizer  following  along  with 
loyal  docility  at  the  heels  of  secular  society.  We  have 
seen  religious  leaders  at  the  beck  and  call  of  political 
and  economic  strong-men:  reactionary,  conservative,  lib- 
eral, radical,  idealistic,  realistic,  materialistic  or  what- 
not. We  are  utterly  “fed  up”  with  this.  We'  do  not 
care  to  be  merely  the  so-called  “spiritual  agents”  of 
mundane  enterprises:  whether  the  mundane  enterprise 
happens  to  be  the  reform  of  politics,  the  waging  of  war, 
the  establishment  of  a League  of  Nations,  the  advance- 
ment or  destruction  of  organized  labor,  the  promotion 
of  trade,  the  piling  up  of  profits,  the  maintenance  of 
laissez  faire,  the  proletarian  revolution,  or  anything  else 
that  may  be  at  a given  time  the  chief  concern  of  the 
majority.  We  want  to  have  a share  in  creating  some- 
thing that  is  definitely  spiritual  in  its  basis,  not  in  sub- 
limating something  which  is  cra.ssly  material  in  its  found- 
ation. We  want  to  be  human  factors  in  a cosmic  pro- 
cess, not  “spiritual  factors”  in  a process  devised  and 
promoted  bjf  men. 

Rkligion  for  the  Future 

We  do  not  and  we  can  not  expect  that  what  we  are 
aiming  at  will  in  the  immediate  present  become  the  aim 
of  mankind  as  a whole.  We  are  realistic  enough  to 
know  that  now  and  for  some  time  to  come,  the  purchase 
of  dynamic  religion  upon  the  average  individual  will  be 
very  slight  indeed.  But  we  realize  also  that  there  is  a 
big  shake-up  going  on  in  the  world,  and  that  this  shake- 
up  has  scarcely  begun.  After  it  is  over,  and  general 
cultural  stabilization  on  a new  level  has  actually  com- 
menced, we  believe  that  religion  as  a power  growing 
out  of  deep  and  vital  experience  in  the  spiritual  realm, 
will  enter  the  field  of  human  affairs  with  a rush  and 
sweep  beyond  anything  which  has  happened  for  many 
hundreds  of  years. 

Our  task,  as  we  see  it,  is  to  be  at  work  in  preparation 
for  what  we  are  sure  is  to  come.  And  to  prepare  for  it, 
we  need  to  get  away  for  a while  from  the  turmoil  of 
modern  confusion,  in  order  to  re-think  our  theology,  to 
re-form  our  modes  of  worship,  to  re-consider  our  rela- 
tionships with  society — and  above  all  to  recover  our 
ability  to  pray. 

Among  those  who  are  rendering  constructive  service 
in  re-thinking  our  theology,  Walter  Horton  of  Oberlin 
stands  very'  high.  Theology  is  “coming  back”  amongst 
seriously  religious  men.  But  the  theology  which  is  com- 
ing out  of  this  “come-back”  will  be  a different  theology 
from  any  that  has  gone  before. 

The  re-formation  of  modes  of  worship  is  only  at  its 
vague  beginning.  But  there  arc  hundreds  of  ministers 
who  regard  it  as  so  important  that  they  are  making  it 
their  central  interest.  At  present,  the  analysis  of  tradi- 
tional modes  and  the  effort  to  adapt  them  to  contem- 
porary needs  is  being  widely  carried  on.  The  next  step 
will  be  an  emergence  through  trial  and  error  of  modes 
which  are  both  entirely  novel  and  yet  profoundly  beau- 
tiful and  significant. 

The  re-consideration  of  a religious  man’s  relation- 
ships with  society  is  being  led  by  a growing  number  of 
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remarkable  individuals:  such,  for  example,  as  Reinhold 
Niebuhr,  Harry  \Vard,  Arthur  Holt,  John  Haynes 
Holmes,  Rabbi  Silver,  Gandhi,  Toyokiko  Kagawa,  and 
others  who  are  perhaps  not  quite  so  well  known,  but 
who  are  equally  competent  and  equally  important.  I 
mention  these  merely  in  order  to  illustrate  the  type. 
They  are  tackling  a large  job  with  courage  and  effec- 
tiveness. Karl  Barth  in  Germany,  despite  the  social 
defeatism  of  his  theologt',  is  actually  doing  the  same 
thing.  I expect  that  in  the  generation  now  coming  for- 
ward there  will  be  a good  many  to  take  up  the  work  of 
the  present  pioneers  and  carry  it  further  toward 
completion. 

The  recovery  of  the  ability  to  pray  is  being  helped 
and  stimulated  by  such  seers  as  Rufus  Jones,  Stanley 
Jones,  Evelyn  Underhill,  John  Wright  Buckham  and 
others  of  like  sort.  The  best  thing  about  the  Oxford 
Group  Movement,  and  that  element  in  it  which  will  un- 
doubtedly last,  is  that  it  certainly  encourages  and  de- 
velops the  capacity  to  pray:  and  this  aspect  of  “Buch- 
manism”  makes  up  considerably  for  the  deficiencies  in  its 
intellectual  and  social  program.  Prayer  is  becoming  an 
important  part  of  life  for  many  people  once  more.  But 
not,  of  course,  for  the  great  many.  We  are  getting 
ready,  however,  for  the  time  when  prayer  will  again  be 
an  absolutely  necessary  e.xperience  in  the  lives  of  mul- 
titudes, and  when  the  effects  of  prayer  will  be  felt  everj'- 
where.  Meanwhile,  religion  waits  for  the  hour  of  its 
restoration  as  a powerful  force  in  human  affairs. 

I m5'self  am  keenly  interested  in  every  one  of  these 
four  religious  pursuits:  re-thinking  theology,  re-form- 

ing worship,  re-considering  relationships  with  society 
and  recovering  the  ability  to  pray.  But  I do  not  expect 
that  many  people  will  share  my  interest.  I try  to  preach 


from  and  towards  these  four  things.  But  I do  not  hope 
that  many  will  listen.  I am,  however,  neither  at  a loss 
as  to  what  to  do,  nor  impatient  because  real  spiritual 
religion  is  so  definitely  a minority  movement. 

If  one  thinks  that  religion  in  order  to  be  a recog- 
nizable force  in  the  contemporary  world  must  prove  it- 
self powerful  enough  to  mould  and  shape  the  lives  and 
the  affairs  of  men  in  the  present  hour  of  societal  disinteg- 
ration, then  it  must  be  admitted  by  candid  persons  that 
religion  is  no  such  thing.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
thinks  of  religion  as  a force  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a 
leaven  in  the  lump  of  contemporary  life,  which  shall 
in  the  not  distant  future  become  the  yeast  of  a new  civil- 
ization and  culture,  then  I should  say  that  religion  is 
very  decidedly  such  a force. 

The  main  business  of  those  who  are  seriously  inter- 
ested in  religion  today,  is  to  look  out  toward  tomorrow. 
These  are  days  for  preparation.  The  religious  man  in 
our  time  should  forget  the  spiritual  lag  which  he  sees 
all  around  him,  and  with  Walt  Whitman  think  of  the 
“years  of  the  unperformed.”  He  should  find  courage 
in  the  conviction  that  those  unperformed  years  are  prob- 
ably not  far  ahead.  His  insight  will  show  him  that 
they  are,  indeed,  just  over  yonder  ridge,  just  beyond 
these  years  of  the  present  confusion. 

I wish  that  we  could  make  the  whole  world  see  it. 
Failing  this,  however,  we  may  see  it  for  ourselves.  As 
Lincoln  said  long  before  he  ever  dreamed  of  the  Destiny 
to  which  he  would  finally  be  called:  “I  will  study  and 
get  ready,  and  maybe  my  time  will  come.”  He  studied. 
He  got  ready.  His  time  came. 

So,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  surely  come  to  us  who  are 
working  at  religion  today;  or,  if  not  to  us,  then  to  those 
who  shall  come  after! 
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tion,  mentally  and  emotionally,  and  bump  into  the  stone 
wall  again.  We  have  come  into  one  of  the  Level  Places, 
and  find  it  monotonous,  if  smooth,  going  . . . 

Surely,  this  ability  to  discriminate,  this  desire  to  hold 
ourselves  to  an  unfolding,  rather  than  a static,  life,  is 
the  one  alchemy  a college  exists  to  work  on  us,  as  individ- 
uals. Of  what  avail  to  quote  Thucydides,  if  Thucydides 
is  not  merely  a generator  to  get  us  going  under  our  own 
power?  Facts  are  but  windows  into  the  larger  life, 
never  ends  in  themselves.  And  it  is  only  fair  to  admit 
that  many  students  bump  into  the  stone  wall  so  early 
precisely  because  the  teacher  subscribes  to  salvation  by 
facts  alone. 

You  may  ask,  whether  the  intellect  can  lead  you 
into  this  expanding  life  unaided.  ’I  he  answer  is  prob- 
ably, no.  'Fhe  tools  of  our  living  may  by  discipline  be- 


come generally  intellectual,  but  the  springs  of  our  living 
are  emotional.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  arts  and 
religion  are  properly  included  in  a college  course;  they 
educate  the  emotions,  the  sensibilities  as  well  as  the 
logic,  of  our  students. 

Plowever,  it  is  not  generally  effective  to  put  the 
whole  burden  of  living  on  emotion  unaided.  Enthusiasm 
undergoes  strange  waitings,  inconstant  as  the  moon,  and 
the  mountain  climbing  of  every-day  life  is  seldom  ac- 
complished by  the  heart  alone. 

And  because  of  this  instability,  the  Level  Places,  in 
spite  of  our  best  intentions,  are  bound  to  come  occasion- 
ally upon  us  all.  But  when  we  pace  the  plains,  let  us 
not  forget  that  mountains  are,  and  strive  with  both 
faith  and  skill  toward  those  distant,  unimaginable  peaks. 


A Little  Study  in  Remote  Interest 

BY  MARGARET  WARDELL  ’17 


IT  may  be  trite  to  remiiiil  my  readers  that  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  one  species  of  so-called  “invest- 
ment,” namely,  first  mortgaKe  bonds,  has  become  increas- 
ingly remote.  In  most  cases,  the  principal  of  that  in- 
vestment may  be  observed  only  through  a high-powered 
telescope. 

I'lie  investor  was  educated,  at  the  time  he  parted 
with  his  money,  to  take  no  direct  interest  in  the  uses  to 
which  the  money  was  put.  He  was  taught  to  rely  on 
the  labels  on  the  bonds  and  on  his  faith  in  the  sales 
person  or  selling  agency.  This  education  was  fostered 
by  many  per.sons  sitting  in  banks  whose  business  stand- 
ard may  be  inferred  from  the  remark,  frequently  ex- 
pressed, “What  counts  in  the  banking  world  is  not  what 
you  know,  but  whom  you  know.”  Unfortunately,  the 
evils  of  the  promotion  era  have  continued  during  the 
period  of  liquidation,  and  have  grievously  aggravated 
the  loss  of  the  small  investors  who  sought  for  safety  for 
their  old  age  and  were  not  interested  in  speculation. 

A real  estate  mortgage  is  a very  old  form  of  security, 
and,  when  honestly  handled  and  in  an  honest  market,  it 
is  a safe  form.  Previous  to  1920  there  were  firms  whose 
business  consisted  in  lending  to  owners  and  builders 
monies  secured  by  first  mortgages  and  then  selling  to 
the  general  public  participations  in  such  mortgages  in 
the  form  of  bonds  or  participation  certificates.  There 
was  a rapid  growth  in  such  companies  after  1919. 

Among  the  firms  engaged  in  that  business  were  the 
Cleveland  Discount  Company,  Forman  and  Company, 
S.  W.  Straus  Co.  and  G.  L.  Miller  Company.  In  1919 
two  erstwhile  salesmen  of  S.  W.  Straus  Co.  qualified 
in  Michigan  a Virginia  corporation,  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Bond  & Mortgage  Company.  The  company  de- 
scribed itself  as  a dealer  in  first  mortgage  bonds.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  it  never  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  the  laws  of  Michigan  applicable  to  a company  buying 
and  selling  securities,  for  a period  of  twelve  years  it  did 
buy  and  sell  securities,  and  in  1931  when  an  equity  re- 
ceiver was  appointed  for  the  company,  $30,000,000  of  the 
public’s  money  was  in  bonds  and  notes  sold  by  or  through 
this  company. 

Through  the  many  companies  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  dealing  in  real  estate  securities,  the  sale  of  so- 
sold  first  mortgage  bonds  steadily  increased  in  volume 
until  some  time  after  the  stock  market  crash  in  1929. 

There  were  failures  and  warnings,  but  these  did  not 
check  the  sales  nor  protect  the  buying  public — and  just 
why?  'Fhe  answer  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  manner  in 
which  the  liquidations  of  the  companies  which  had  failed, 
were  conducted. 

I he  Cleveland  Discount  Company  was  in  difficulty 
in  1923.  This  company  had  taken  the  public’s  money 
not  only  through  the  sale  of  bonds  secured  by  real  estate 
mortgages  but  also  through  sales  of  its  own  bonds  and 
stocks.  An  equity  receiver  of  the  company  was  ap- 
pointed. A committee,  calling  itself  a protective  com- 
mittee, was  formed.  The  equity  receivership  permitted 
the  continuation  of  the  business.  Active  trading  in  tbe 
bonds  was  continued  to  the  distress  of  the  small  investor 


and  to  the  advantage  of  the  gambler.  An  officer  of  the 
company  was  convicted  criminally  and  sentenced ; but 
the  investor  failed  to  obtain  civil  judgments  against  the 
promoters  for  the  fraud  practiced  in  selling  as  safe  in- 
vestments, securities  which  were  known  to  be  highly 
speculative.  Such  judgments  which  could  not  be  dis- 
charged in  bankruptcy  would  have  been  a great  deterrent 
to  a recurrence  of  similar  frauds. 

In  September,  1926,  an  equity  receiver  was  appointed 
for  the  G.  L.  Miller  Company.  In  1928,  of  over 
$40,000,000  of  bonds  sold  by  or  through  this  Company, 
only  $j, 000,000  were  not  in  default  for  payment  of  in- 
terest or  principal.  Even  then  there  was  no  termina- 
tion of  the  so-called  investment  business.  It  was  con- 
tinued by  committees  and  receivers. 

“High"  Finance 

The  whole  existing  system  in  the  sale  of  real  estate 
mortgage  securities  was  unsound,  and  yet  no  publicity 
was  given  to  its  evils.  The  very  banks  were  represented 
on  tbe  protective  committees : the  officers  of  such  banks 
were  anxious  to  secure  membership  on  the  committee  for 
in  that  way  business  accrued  to  the  bank.  Banks  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  acted  as  depositories  and 
agents  for  the  payment  of  interest  when  any  was  paid. 
The  members  of  these  committees  were  paid  well  for 
their  time,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  member  knew 
anything  of  the  actual  management  of  the  property.  The 
discussions  of  the  committees  were  of  market  values  of 
the  bonds,  reorganizations  and  deals.  In  the  meantime 
the  properties  were  not  being  economically  operated. 

The  present  national  calamity  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  Federal  Bond  & l\'Iortgage  Company,  which  main- 
tained its  principal  office  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  During 
1927  and  subsequent  years  many  of  the  properties  upon 
the  security  of  which  the  Mortgage  Company  had  loaned 
money  and  sold  bonds,  were  unable  to  pay  principal  and 
interest  when  due.  In  such  cases  the  Mortgage  Com- 
pany would  foreclose  upon  the  property,  buv  it  in  in  the 
name  of  a dummy  corporation,  place  a new  mortgage 
on  the  property  equal  in  amount  to  the  first  upon  which 
the  property  had  not  been  able  to  pay  interest  and  princi- 
pal, issue  bonds  in  the  amount  of  the  new  mortgage,  and 
.sell  them  to  the  public  for  tbe  face  amount.  Such  bonds 
were  distributed  by  the  Mortgage  Company  in  envelopes 
stating  that  the  Company  specialized  only  in  safe  first- 
class  mortgage  bonds  in  which  there  was  no  element  of 
risk.  1 he  investor  who  held  the  bonds  secured  by  the 
first  mortgage  was  told  that  his  bonds  had  been  called 
for  redemption,  and  so  be  thought  his  investment  good. 
As  the  men  interested  in  the  Company  attempted  to  make 
good  their  stock  market  losses  they  grew  greedier  and 
greedier.  In  a number  of  operations  they  did  not  recall 
or  buy  in  the  bonds  in  the  hands  of  the  public  which  had 
been  secured  by  the  mortgage  which  they  had  fore- 
closed, although  they  disposed  of  the  entire  second  issue. 
This  was  not  bad  enough.  The  Mortgage  Company,  for 
example,  organized  a new  company  which  took  title  to 
the  already  over-mortgaged  properties  of  several  dummy 
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companies.  The  new  company  issued  a series  of  its 
unsecured  Convertible  Notes  the  ostensible  security  for 
which  was  the  ownership  of  the  properties.  Such  own- 
ership, it  is  plainly  seen,  was  worthless  as  a security,  for 
the  properties  had  not  been  able  to  pay  the  amount  of 
the  first  mortgage.  These  notes  were  delivered  to  the 
public  in  the  same  envelopes,  labelled  first  mortgage 
bonds.  The  investor  was  told  they  were  a better  secur- 
ity than  the  previous  first-mortgage  bonds.  In 
1931  there  were  si.\  millions  of  dollars  of  these 
notes,  largely  in  the  hands  of  older  men  and  women 
who  had  saved  all  of  their  lives  and  whose  earning 
powers  were  gone.  In  most  cases  tlie  investor  exchanged 
for  these  notes  the  first  mortgage  bonds  issued  by  tbe 
Company  when  not  so  greedy.  When  the  Company 
received  the  bonds  they  were  pledged  with  the  banks  for 
loans  to  pay  salaries  and  keep  tbe  Company  going.  An 
erstwhile  manager  of  the  Company  who  now  claims  to 
be  a security  salesman  and  who  had  received  some  of 
this  ill-got  salary,  testified  in  court  last  October  that 
these  worthless  papers  were  good  securities.  He  testi- 
fied that  he  did  not  know  most  of  the  properties,  did 
not  know  the  legal  abstract  of  the  real  estate,  did  not 
know  the  details  of  the  foreclosure,  did  not  know  the 
officers  of  the  dummy  companies — and  yet  as  a licensed 
security  salesman  he  testified  he  considered  these  notes 
good  securities,  for  “there  was  some  deal  on.”  Could 
such  a person  be  more  dangerous  if  he  sold  poison  in  a 
drug  store  as  a harmless  drink? 

In  May,  1931,  an  equity  receiver  was  appointed  for 
the  Federal  Bond  & Mortgage  Company;  and  who 
should  come  forward  as  the  controlling  influence  of  the 
committee  (which  called  itself  a “protective”  commit- 
tee) but  the  lawyers  who  had  represented  to  the  public 
when  the  issues  were  sold,  that  they  had  passed  upon  the 
legality  of  these  illegal  issues!  Further  than  that,  the 
senior  partner  was  a stockholder  in  the  Mortgage 
Company. 

By  the  same  old  method  of  misrepresentation  the 
committee  secured  the  deposit  of  a large  number  of  the 
bonds.  There  has  been  constant  litigation  and  payment 
of  fees  and  expenses.  Brokerage  offices  throughout  Mich- 
igan have  been  sold  lists  of  the  bondholders  with  in- 
formation as  to  how  best  approach  the  bondholder.  In 
the  cases  of  an  issue  with  a real  owner  in  possession,  the 
brokers  try  to  buy  bonds  for  almost  nothing  from  the 
investor  in  dire  need  and  then  sell  them  back  to  the 
owner  at  a good  profit  although  the  owner  has  agreed 
to  pay  the  holder  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar.  These 
brokers  are  the  only  source  from  which  the  investor  can 
secure  any  information.  Letters  to  the  banks  acting  as 
trustees  are  unanswered  or  answered  in  such  vague  terms 
that  the  answers  mean  notliing. 


Situations  similar  to  this  exist  all  over  the  country. 

It  seems  elementary  that  an  investor  would  not  again 
trust  those  who  had  caused  him  loss,  and  yet  bonds  have 
been  deposited  by  the  millions  with  committees  formed 
by  or  tlirough  tlie  issuing  company.  Many  such  com- 
mittees are  in  some  deal  with  the  owner  or  the  second 
mortgagee  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  owner  of  the  first 
mortgage  bond.  A bond  should  never  be  deposited  or 
parted  with  until  the  investor  is  definitely  sure  as  to  luhat 
he  will  receive  in  return. 

What  To  Do 

The  holder  of  a defaulted  first  mortgage  bond  should 
learn  all  that  he  can  of  the  properties  securing  his  bond, 
the  defaults  in  payment  of  taxes,  present  tenancies,  the 
management  and  expenses.  He  should  Insist  upon  an 
economical  and  honest  management  of  the  property.  He 
should  demand  that  those  who  claim  to  be  in  authority 
give  him  detailed  information.  He  should  use  every 
effort  to  eliminate  dealers,  brokers  and  committee  racket- 
eers. Where  there  is  a direct  obligation  from  the  owner 
to  the  bondholder  he  should  seek  to  hold  the  owner  en- 
tirely responsible. 

The  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  which  have 
relieved  so  manj'  situations  might  well  lend  to  the  bond- 
holders, directly  and  not  through  any  committee  or  fi- 
nance agency,  a small  percentage  of  the  first  mortgage 
bond  and  secure  the  loan  by  a first  mortgage  to  the  gov- 
ernment agency.  An  honest  and  capable  agent  should  be 
placed  in  charge  of  the  properties,  accountable  to  the 
government  agency  and  directly  to  the  bondholders. 
Many  of  these  bondholders,  in  spite  of  their  thrift  and 
savings,  are  in  as  great  need  as  the  unemployed  laborers. 

First  mortgage  bondliolders  cooperating  directly  with 
each  other  have  in  some  cases  taken  over  the  property 
which  secured  their  bonds,  and  the  outlook  in  these  in- 
stances has  improved. 

The  very  promoters  who  deluged  the  country  with 
mortgage  securities  may  now  be  heard  to  say  that  the 
investor  bought  on  notice  and  the  loss  is  one  of  his  own 
error.  This  is  wickedly  false.  The  investor  was  urged 
upon  all  sides  to  buy  securities  as  he  bought  canned 
foods — i.  e.,  to  rely  upon  labels  and  names.  Many  of 
the  labels  have  proved  to  be  fraudulent  and  the  names 
have  been  dishonored.  The  investor  who  hopes  to  sal- 
vage some  of  his  loss  shotdd  not  be  blinded  by  new  labels 
in  the  form  of  committees  and  names  of  corporate  enti- 
ties. He  should  use  the  same  direct  action  he  would  use 
if  he  tried  to  recover  from  John  Jones  across  the  road, 
upon  the  security  of  whose  name  and  farm  he  had  loaned 
money.  The  independent  lawyers  and  bankers  wlio  will 
assist  tlie  investor  in  such  direct  action  are  worthy  of 
the  faith  their  positions  ask  from  the  public. 


^‘Activities”  And  The  College  Program 

BY  ROSCOE  BLOSS  ’32 


PER  MAI’S  it  has  always  been  a problem;  but  it  seems 
that  (luring  the  past  decade  or  so,  this  matter  of  the 
undue  cmpliasis  given  by  college  students  to  matters 
not  based  at  all  upon  the  curriculum,  nor  sponsored  by 
tlie  academic  purpose  of  the  college,  has  caused  more 
widespread  discussion  tlian  any  other  feature  of  educa- 
tion. Football  and  other  sports  liave  been  the  basis  for 
much  talk,  but  parties,  publications  and  general  student 
inanities  have  caused  a positive  stir.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Wallace  recently  made  the  headlines  and  drew 
fire  from  many  sources  when  lie  pointed  to  the  lack  of 
a youth  movement  in  this  country  and  scored  the  stress 
placed  upon  college  football  and  other  non-academic  pur- 
suits. His  speech  was  indicative  of  the  critical  atti- 
tude being  taken  in  many  places  towards  this  unseemly 
outgrowth  in  our  educational  system.  It  appears  rather 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  social  revolution  we  are 
witnessing  in  political  and  economic  fields  will  be  e.\- 
tended  to  education  as  well. 

The  post-war  financial  orgy  threw  many  institutions 
out  of  joint,  and  colleges,  though  seats  of  conservatism 
and  wisdom,  were  not  e.xempt  from  the  giddiness. 
Flooded  with  students  who  sought  degrees  to  satisfy 
newly-rich  parents  or  who  were  in  hopes  of  winning 
new  riches  for  themselves,  colleges  unwillingly  or  unwit- 
tingly lowered  standards  and  floundered  helplessly. 
General  failure  of  the  intellectual  discipline  and  a wide- 
spread participation  by  college  students  in  fascinating 
games  and  projects  was  a natural  result.  The  present 
low  market  value  of  the  college  degree,  however,  has 
brought  home  to  students  and  teachers  alike  a realiza- 
tion that  the  degree  must  contain  a greater  degree  of 
integrity  and  symbolize  more  thorough  achievement. 
That  this  can  not  be  done  by  playing  football,  editing 
student  newspapers  or  managing  co-educational  revues, 
should,  one  might  think,  go  without  saying.  But  if  it 
does  not,  I should  like  to  present  herewith  a few  sup- 
porting contentions. 

Colleges  exist,  as  probably  no  one  will  deny,  to  edu- 
cate the  3'oung  people  of  the  nation.  Opinions  differ 
as  to  how  this  end  may  be  accomplished ; but  I know 
that  if  I were  responsible  for  the  curricular  activity  of  a 
college — that  is.  if  I were  in  charge  of  bundling  students 
together  in  classes,  hiring  professors  to  teach  them,  buy- 
ing books  for  them  to  carry,  throw  about  and  sometimes 
read,  building  places  for  them  to  live,  sleep  and  grow 
in.  sweating  an  honest  brow  thinking  up  how  to  make 
them  well-rounded  young  citizens  of  the  world — I think 
1 should  be  very  greatly  humiliated,  indeed  I fear  I 
should  become  definitely  aroused,  if  they  had  the  effront- 
ery to  regard  all  my  efforts  as  secondary  in  importance 
to  pursuits  of  their  own  invention  and  desires.  The 
avowed  intent  of  the  college  curricidum  and  experience 
is  to  enlighten,  to  train,  to  prepare  for  life  the  raw' 
joung  minds  of  boj's  and  girls.  The  recognized  method 
of  doing  this  has  been  to  bring  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  j'oung  people  the  vast  resources  of  human  knowledge, 
and  by  various  means  to  impress  it  upon  them.  Toward 
the  same  end  do  educators  bring  together  books  and 


works  of  art,  all  that  they  can  gather  of  the  highest 
expressions  of  the  human  spirit,  for  the  use  and  edifica- 
tion of  the  students.  Above  all  do  they  strive  to  main- 
tain about  the  college  an  atmosphere  of  intelligence,  of 
sympathy  towards  erudite  matters,  of  quiet  and  change- 
less beauty,  .so  that  the  inexperienced  minds  of  their 
j'0(ing  charges  may  be  led  imperceptibly  toward  an  ap- 
preciation of  this  new  world. 

It  is  the  recognized  tragedy  of  life  that  no  sooner 
does  individual  man  learn  something  of  how'  to  live 
than  he  must  die.  It  is  a second  tragedy  that  his  efforts 
to  impart  the  fruits  of  his  experience  to  those  who  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  great  race,  are  of  so  little  avail.  Per- 
haps philosophers  who  observe  purpose  in  the  scheme  of 
things  can  tell  us  why  each  creature  starts  out  in  life 
with  no  inkling  of  what  has  gone  before  him,  and  yet 
is  so  stubborn  about  listening  to  the  tale  of  the  experi- 
ences of  preceding  creatures.  And  each  of  us  is  so 
anxious  to  conquer  the  world  1 

Where  the  College  F.mls 

So  we  go  to  college,  w'here  the  vast  store  of  funded 
human  experience  is  kept  for  us,  w'here  all  the  highest 
and  best  and  most  beautiful  efforts  of  mankind  are  wait- 
ing for  us  to  consider,  to  absorb  and  to  build  our  own 
philosophies  upon.  Rut  we  are  so  raw!  There  are  so 
many  of  us!  Somehow  the  things  w'e  see  there  in  the 
vast  array  of  knowledge  appear  distant  and  cold  and  un- 
related to  our  lives,  to  our  future  problems.  We  find 
extreme  difficulty  in  connecting  the  experience  of  past 
generations  as  expressed  in  literature,  in  science,  in  art, 
w'ith  our  ow'n  search  for  a way  to  live.  It  all  seems 
so  buried  in  a sj’stem  of  classes,  lectures,  examinations. 
The  people  who  are  there  to  teach  us  are  so  insistent  that 
we  hurt}'  to  get  our  facts  learned  quickly,  as  though  they 
would  vanish  in  another  day  or  tw'o.  They  rush  and 
push  and  force  us  to  learn  this  and  that,  threatening  us 
with  all  manner  of  dire  consequences  if  we  let  but  a 
tittle  of  the  law  escape.  We  shrink  back  in  fear  and 
distrust  and  wonder.  After  all,  we  are  very  young  and 
this  is  the  first  world  we  have  ever  seen — lately,  anyway. 
AVe  do  not  yet  realize  that  this  is  the  AVay  of  Things: 
that  many  have  gone  before  us,  and  that  we  are  sup- 
posed to  get  into  the  swing  in  our  turn  and  he  quick 
about  it.  Well,  perhaps  we  could  if  we  had  known  that 
was  it.  Rut  we  are  .so  many  and  the  teachers  so  few, 
that  the  idea  doesn’t  quite  “take”  with  all  of  us.  Resides, 
there  are  such  fa.scinating  things  to  do  and  see! — and  so 
we  rather  lose  interest,  or,  more  sadly  still,  never  have 
it  awakened.  Here  is  where  “outside”  activities  get 

their  impetus.  And  here,  of  course,  is  where  values 
and  definitions  make  their  entrance  as  well.  If  )-ou  are 
one  of  those  who  heliete  that  going  to  college  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  sideshows  thereof  is  a more  vital  and 
better  education  than  entering  the  big  tent  and  getting 
into  the  main  performance,  then  my  words  are  not  for 
you.  Rut  if  you,  with  me.  wonder  if  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  as  accumulated  for  ages  does  not  after  all 
represent  the  best  source  of  material  for  the  education 
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of  each  succeeding  generation,  then  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  “outside”  activities  have  little  importance  in  a 
college  except  as  recreation  and  diversion. 

You  of  the  latter  belief  may  well  consider  all  this 
■so  elementary  that  the  repetition  is  little  short  of  boring. 
But  the  opposing  contention  is  very  firmly  and  conclu- 
sively stated,  also.  Nowhere  liave  I observed  such  a 
concise  and  frank  statement  of  it  as  in  the  “call  to  ex- 
pound” which  germinated  this  paper.  I quote:  “Do  our 
studies  interfere  to  a serious  extent  with  our  extra-cur- 
ricular activities,  wlu'ch  are  a vital — some  say  the  most 
vital — part  of  our  education?”  There  it  is.  In  view 
of  the  comparative  amount  of  time  spent  by  many 
undergraduates  upon  non-academic  pursuits,  one  may 
have  ample  reason  for  making  such  a statement.  There, 
again,  enter  evaluations  and  definitions.  It  must  either 
be  true  that  the  so-called  classical  method  of  education, 
as  resolved  and  practiced  for  centuries,  is  inadequate  and 
unsatisfactory  in  these  modern  times,  or  that  students 
have  been  allowed  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance 
away  from  the  hard  paths  of  study.  To  my  mind  both 
alternatives  hold  much  truth.  I have  often  contended 
that  our  educational  processes  need  a much  more  rapid 
revision  than  the  slow  overhauling  they  are  now  getting 
from  the  first  grade  up,  in  order  to  instill  in  each  stu- 
dent a sense  of  responsibility  and  eagerness  for  his  own 
education.  But  it  is  also  true  that,  because  mass  educa- 
tion has  made  personal  supervision  and  direct  interest 
between  teacher  and  taught  next  to  impossible,  students 
have  been  allowed  to  flock  into  various  “outside”  pur- 
suits, creating  more  and  more  of  these  to  satisfy  nearly 
all  the  student  body  and  fill  in  everyone’s  spare  time, 
until  the  outgrowth  has  become  a huge  affair,  threaten- 
ing to  dwarf  and  topple  the  mother  college  itself. 

Why  should  activities  be  permitted  to  dominate  edu- 
cation? Why  not  step  in  with  pruning-shears  and  knife 
and  trim  away  ruthlessly?  Do  we  refrain  merely  be- 
cause students  cry  out  when  their  precious  activities  are 
touched  or  endangered?  Is  that  not  to  be  expected,  after 
all  ? Is  it  not  a question  of  the  dignity  of  the  college, 
in  maintaining  its  purpose  for  existence?  Must  people 
continue  to  spend  great  sums  and  exert  much  energy  to 
provide  a mellow  but  unappreciated  background  for  the 
amusing  busy-ness  of  the  students,  who  “prepare”  them- 
selves for  a better  and  greater  intellectual  life  by  stu- 
diously imitating  their  elder  brethren  in  the  world  out- 
side: running  hither  and  yon  building  up  petty  struc- 

tures which  last  a year  or  so?  I dare  say  that  most  of 
the  editors  of  college  annuals  in  the  past  fifteen  years 
— who  worked  days  and  nights  on  end  in  order  that  a 
supcr-super-production  might  perpetuate  their  dear,  dead 
college  days — sometimes  wonder  later,  what  kind  of  fools 
they  were  to  spend  so  many  hours  doing  something  for 
which  they  got  a little  passing  glory  and  thanks  but  no 
pay,  and  which  decreased  by  just  that  much  their  total 
possible  experience  in  the  academic  realm.  It  is  a matter 
of  common  knowledge,  that  many  thinking  athletes  ask 
themselves  this  question  even  before  graduation ; but 
the  pressure  of  coaches  and  of  “loyal”  student  rooters 
keeps  them  from  doing  their  duty  to  themselves  and 
attending  to  the  thing  for  which  they  have  but  the  pres- 
ent opportunity:  the  preparation  of  the  mind  for  living. 


For  say  what  you  will,  unless  you  change  the  values 
and  definitions  expressed  in  the  make-up  and  content  of 
the  college  of  the  past  and  present,  the  college  experience 
is  an  intellectual  one.  It  is  for  ordinary  folk,  and  even 
for  those  who  go  on  farther  in  educational  work,  the 
most  intensive  intellectual  experience  of  a lifetime. 
There,  usually  for  the  first  time  and  often  for  the  only 
time,  the  young  person  about  to  embark  upon  life  him- 
self is  confronted  with  the  best  thoughts,  the  most  beau- 
tiful efforts,  the  finest  achievements  of  the  immortals 
of  the  race,  at  a time  when  he  is  beginning  to  consider 
immortality  himself.  As  relief  from  arduous  study,  foot- 
ball, newspapering,  acting  may  be  very  well.  As  ele- 
ments in  the  intellectual  experience  of  a lifetime,  com- 
parable at  all  with  the  elements  which  are  available, 
they  can  not,  I fear,  be  termed  vital. 

But  who  is  to  blame?  Surely  not  the  students,  for 
their  attitudes  come  to  them  ready-made  by  parents  and 
associates  and  primary  teachers,  and  are  seldom  changed 
so  early.  If  they  learn  too  late  that  college  is  supposed 
to  he  a golden  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  enjoy  this 
tumultuous  life,  is  that  their  fault?  They  are  young 
and  ignorant  and  when  they  step  onto  the  campus  they 
are  more  concerned  with  having  fun  than  with  learning 
how  to  live.  Perhaps  the  teachers  are  to  blame?  I doubt 
it.  They  have  been  so  over-burdened  with  large  classes 
and  ridiculous  restraints  put  upon  them  by  legislators 
and  donors,  that  if  their  best  teaching  is  but  a sorry  job 
sometimes,  they  can  scarcely  be  censured. 

Rather  would  I believe  that,  as  I intimated  at  the 
outset,  this  condition  is  a product  of  the  times  and  will 
change  as  they  do.  During  the  years  of  great  industrial 
growth  and  prosperity,  culture  is  never  very  evident  in 
any  civilization.  Money  brings  the  elements  and  the 
kinds  of  people  into  college  who  make  it  a playground 
and  a stadium.  Though  we  learn  but  slowly,  the  recent 
four-year  collapse  of  economic  values  and  virtues  has 
given  great  impetus  to  the  trend  toward  new  thinking  at 
many  advanced  colleges.  I am  glad  as  an  alumnus  that 
Oberlin,  always  liberal,  is,  under  the  present  courageous 
and  forward-looking  administration,  leading  in  this  en- 
deavor to  make  education  more  definitely  academic;  not 
by  banning  “outside”  or  extra-curricular  activities,  but 
by  making  learning  itself  seem  so  vital,  so  personal  and 
so  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a philosophy  for  living, 
that  even  ine.xperienced  students  will  evaluate  and  define 
their  education  in  these  new  terms. 

Many  of  the  reforms  along  this  line  which  have  been 
suggested  by  the  administration  at  Oberlin  have  already 
been  accepted  and  found  worth  while  there  and  at  other 
colleges  and  universities.  It  would  seem  only  a matter 
of  time  before  they  will  become  even  more  widely  insti- 
tuted at  Oberlin.  It  will  be  then,  I think,  that  the 
problem  of  the  undue  emphasis  upon  pursuits  outside 
the  regular  scope  of  the  curriculum  will  have  been 
solved,  because  those  pursuits  will  have  been  placed  by 
the  students  them.selves  in  a position  commensurate  with 
their  importance  as  society-building  influences.  To  the 
owners  of  young  minds  seeking  the  wisdom  of  the  ages, 
there  is  nothing  quite  like  wisdom  itself,  though  it  some- 
times takes  a whole  college  course  and  some  reflection 
to  awaken  that  realization. 


Outside  the  Classroom 


CoacK  Butler  and  his  cagers — Rog  Sperry,  Baetz,  Captain 
Yoakam,  (on  end)  Cameron.  The  eclipsed  man  is  Russ 
La7npson. 


Upper  right:  **BerkeleySquare,”  giv' 

en  by  the  Dramatic  Association  Jan- 
uary 19-20. 


The  Outing  Club  at  Chance  Creek  reservation. 

Right:  A Conservatory  ivoodtvind  quintet 
broadcasts  in  February. 


The  Revieiv  staff,  presumably  hard  at  work. 


The  First  Five  Years 


On  a wet  clay  in  April  of  last  year,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  Club 
of  New  York  to  discuss  a matter  relating 
to  Shansi.  In  the  group  which  had  come 
together  were  several  individuals  repre- 
senting the  Shansi  ^vork  and  manage- 
ment: Dr.  Bohn,  Mr.  Stauh,  Mrs.  Mas- 
tick,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moyer.  There 
were,  in  addition,  a number  of  others  ail 
of  whom  had  in  common  a connection 
with  some  enterprise  in  rural  education. 
Among  this  number  were  the  Director  of 
the  Phelps-Stokes  Foundation,  the  head  of 
the  government  program  of  education 
among  the  American  Indians,  a former 
dean  of  Nanking  University  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  a super- 
intendent of  an  interesting  rural  educa- 
tion experiment  in  Central  C'hina. 

The  meeting  had  been  called  to  discuss 
a new  program  proposed  for  Oberlin-in- 
Shansi. 

Ch.axces  IX  Sii.vxsi 
Changing  conditions  in  China  had 
suggested  changes  in  the  nature  of  this 
enterprise.  In  its  beginning,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  the  Shansi  school  was  organ- 
ized as  an  educational  venture  along 
modern  lines.  In  the  main,  it  was  a 
preparatory  school  emphasizing  high 
scholastic  attainment  and  Christian  ideals 
of  service  and  character.  The  new  sug- 
gestion included  phases  which  differed 
distinctly  from  the  old.  Instead  of  empha- 
sizing preparation  for  college,  it  was  now 
proposed  to  emphasize  a type  of  training 
which,  without  more  advanced  study, 
would  enable  graduates  at  once  to  enter 
useful  occupations.  Occupations  for  which 
it  was  proposed  to  train  were  those  re- 
lated to  life  in  rural  communities  and  to 
leadership  in  the  task  of  rural  reconstruc- 
tion. In  accompanying  activities,  it  was 
proposed  to  find  and  to  take  to  rural  com- 
munities some  of  the  things  definitely 
needed  to  bring  this  reconstruction  about. 


BY  RAYMOND  MOYER  ^21 

Reasons  for  the  suggested  changes  were 
not  lacking.  Through  recent  years  there 
has  been  an  increasing  number  of  grad- 
uates from  middle  schools  and  colleges 
giving  general  training  only,  who  have 
failed  to  find  positions  of  particular  use- 
fulness in  present-day  China.  At  the  same 
time,  the  problems  confronting  this  coun- 
try have  become  increasingly  apparent, 
while  educational  institutions  have  found 
themselves  contributing  a disturbingly 
small  amount  to  their  solution. 

One  of  these  problems  is  that  of  rural 
reconstruction.  Whatever  improvements 
of  value  may  have  been  brought  to  urban 
centers,  few  have  found  their  ^vay  to 
the  eighty  per  cent  living  in  rural  areas. 
One  result  is  an  economic  situation  of 
great  seriousness.  Wide-spread  poverty  »s 
to  be  found  in  much  of  rural  China,  fre- 
quently to  the  point  where  many  lack 
sufficient  food  and  adequate  clothing  and 
shelter.  Needs  of  other  sorts  are  just  as 
pressing,  relating  to  health,  literacy,  rec- 
reation and  citizenship.  The  situation 
has  created  wide  interest  and  discussion, 
for  it  is  not  seen  how  a new  China  can 
emerge  ^vhile  present  conditions  character- 
ize so  large  a proportion  of  her  population. 

A third  reason  arguing  strongly  for 
change  is  the  fact  that  the  Shansi  enter- 
prise is  itself  in  a special  position  to  do 
something  to  improve  this  situation.  The 
area  in  which  this  project  is  located,  and 
from  \vhich  it  draws  the  most  of  its  stu- 
dents, is  predominantly  rural.  Its  income, 
while  not  sufficient  to  support  a college, 
would  go  substantially  toward  a special- 
ized program  which,  at  the  present  junc- 
ture, might  make  a very  significant  con- 
tribution to  China.  Further,  it  has  a tra- 
dition which  makes  it  natural  to  under- 
take work  along  practical  lines  such  as 
these.  This  tradition  lies  not  in  Uberlin 
in  Ohio  but  in  the  example  of  John  Fred- 
erick Oberlin. 


For  a constructive  program  in  a place 
like  Shansi  the  life  of  this  pastor  affords 
striking  suggestions.  When  Oberlin  saw 
progress  retarded  by  lack  of  good  roads, 
he  led  in  the  roadmaking  which  connected 
his  mountain  parish  with  civilization. 
When  ignorance  was  found  blocking  the 
way  to  a more  abundant  life,  he  made  it 
his  responsibility  to  establish  schools. 
When  land  was  seen  failing  to  bring  its 
full  measure  of  fruitfulness,  in  his  own 
garden  he  showed  the  peasants  how  to 
till  their  farms.  The  more  the  new  Shansi 
plan  ^vas  examined,  the  more  it  became 
apparent  that  to  proceed  with  what  this 
plan  called  for  ^vould  be  not  only  to  take 
to  Asia  the  spirit  of  the  original  Oberlin, 
but  also  to  apply  it  in  Shansi  villages  in 
ways  found  necessary  by  that  venerable 
gentleman  more  than  a century  earlier  in 
the  mountains  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Accordingly,  there  gradually  took  shape 
the  plan  which  had  occasioned  the  meet- 
ing in  New  York. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  article,  it 
is  five  years  almost  to  the  day  since  the 
first  event  occurred  which  led  to  the  pre- 
sent changes.  Since  that  time  one  event 
has  succeeded  another,  all  leading  nat- 
urally to  the  new'  plan  as  a final  result. 

The  Agricultural  Depart.ment 

The  first  event  was  the  beginning  of 
work  in  the  agricultural  department.  For 
some  time  there  had  been  interest  in  this 
kind  of  work  on  the  part  of  Dr.  K’ung 
and  other  administrative  leaders.  The 
opening  of  this  department  was  in  re- 
sponse to  their  desire  and  to  the  needs 
which  they  saw. 

Ever\thing  done  in  agriculture  during 
the  first  few  years  was  fundamental  in 
character,  providing  a background  of  fact 
and  of  experience  upon  which  later  pro- 
grams could  securely  rest.  Before  effective 
teaching  could  be  done,  it  was  found 
necessarv  to  determine  what  could  safely 
be  taught.  Before  improvements  could  be 
recommended  to  farmers,  it  was  learned 
that  the  improvements  themselves  had  to 
be  produced  and  tested  sufficiently  to 
know  whether  or  not  under  Shansi  con- 
ditions they  were  any  better  than  those 
now'  used  by  farmers.  Conseciucntly,  what 
was  needed  was  not  teaching  and  exten- 
sion, but  programs  of  survey  and  experi- 
mentation. These  Avere  accordingly  un- 
dertaken. 

In  survey  work,  exploratory  trips  were 
made,  the  writer  covering  more  than  two 
thousand  miles  on  bicycle,  nuilehack  ami 
Shansi  motor  busses  to  pass  through  every 
important  agricultural  region  in  this  pro- 
vince. '^Fhis  ^vas  accompanied  and  fol- 
lowi'd  hv  a special  study  of  Shansi  soils. 
Later,  in  cooperation  ^vith  Professor  Buck 
of  the  Nanking  University  Department  of 
Rural  ICconomics  ami  Sociology,  we  con- 
ducted intensive  surveys  in  eleven  re- 
gions having  distinct  agricultural  char- 


Mr.  Yanfi  (center)  has  charge  of  the  extension  tvork  of  the  Agricultural  Def)*t. 
On  either  side  are  pleased  farmers  tvho  hat^e  taken  prizes  at  the  annual  fair. 
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The  big  American  ram  tt'ilh  some  of  his  Chinese-American  progeny  is  abigdraxv- 
ing  card  at  the  annual  Fair.  The  old  man  to  the  extreme  right  is  the  school  shep- 
herd, and  proud  of  his  charges. 


acteristics.  Twenty-tluce  different  sub- 
jects were  investigated,  on  which  we  have 
records  from  more  than  eleven  hundred 
farms. 

At  the  same  time,  experimentation  was 
begun  in  order  to  find  practical  means 
by  which  farmers  of  this  region  could  in- 
crease their  food  supply  or  their  income. 
Toward  this  end  we  imported  the  Leg- 
horn chicken  which  had  proved  useful  in 
other  parts  of  C'hina;  and  we  found  that 
hens  of  this  breed  lay  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  native  hens.  W^e 
sought  improvement  of  crop  yielil  by  the 
development  of  improved  strains  from 
native  varieties.  In  this  program  we 
have  selected  and  tested  individually 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand  heads  of 
wheat,  millet  and  sorghum,  and  more 
selections  arc  to  be  made.  In  achlition, 
other  experimental  work  is  being  done  in 
the  improvement  of  sheep,  of  fruit,  and  of 
implements  and  methods  of  tilla(*e. 

Conservatively  estimated,  we  expect 
that  resulting  from  this  work  there  will 
soon  become  available  means  by  which 
the  production  of  crops  can  be  increased 
at  least  forty  per  cent,  in  the  areas  to 
which  our  improvements  are  adapted, 
and  an  increase  of  production  of  live- 
stock products  which  will  be  still  greater. 

An  Industrial  Department  is  Added 

A second  event,  of  outstanding  signifi- 
cance in  the  development  of  our  new  plan, 
was  the  beginning  of  work  in  a depart- 
ment of  industries. 

For  a number  of  years  it  has  been  rec- 
ognized that  Shansi  has  an  assured  indus- 
trial future.  According  to  estimates  of 
the  China  Geological  Survey,  approxi- 
mately fifty-two  per  cent  of  China’s  en- 
tire coal  resources,  including  those  in 
Manchuria  which  are  now  controlled  Dy 
the  Japanese,  lie  in  Shansi.  Iron  and  lime- 
stone are  also  to  be  found  in  abundance. 
Besides,  it  is  an  important  wool  produc- 
ing area,  and  in  certain  sections  a large 
amount  of  cotton  is  grown.  It  was  nat- 
ural, therefore,  that  Dean  Ch’iao,  who  has 
had  special  training  in  industrial  chem- 
istry, should  see  possibilities  in  the  devel- 
opment of  industry  which  also  should 
contribute  toward  rural  reconstruction. 

To  organize  this  department,  he  called 
upon  Mr.  Li  Ilai-Wen,  a specialist  in  this 
field  whose  vision  of  what  might  be  done 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  work  gave  him 
exceptional  qualifications  for  this  position. 
Under  Mr.  Li’s  direction,  experiments 
were  begun  in  the  making  of  agricultural 
implements  and  household  appliances. 
Improvements  in  industrial  technique,  al- 
so, were  made  adaptable  to  the  needs  of 
local  peoples,  and  small  industries  were 
planned  to  utilize  methods  and  to  produce 
the  things  which  experimentation  should 
find  to  be  useful. 

Resulting  from  these  efforts,  there  have 
been  already  produced  improved  plows, 
cultivators,  corn  shellers,  and  spraying 
machines.  Flat-irons,  bathroom  fixtures, 
and  other  similar  articles  have  also  been 
made,  and  definite  plans  have  been  drawn 


up  for  suitable  small  industries  which  can 
be  organized  and  handled  by  one  indi- 
vidual or  by  a small  group  of  individ- 
uals. 

This  tells  one  part  of  the  story  of  The 
First  Five  Years. 

The  New  Plan 

The  rest  has  to  do  wdth  further  events 
which  gradually  caused  the  program  of 
our  entire  school  to  center  around  the  aim 
for  which  these  departments  had  been  es- 
tablished. The  details  need  not  be  gone 
into.  The  principal  fact  is  that  after  two 
years  of  discussion  by  planning  commit- 
tees and  governing  boards,  there  re- 
sulted a new-  plan,  in  the  form  which  has 
been  initiated  this  fall. 

The  essential  features  of  this  plan  have 
already  been  stated.  Instead  of  empha- 
sizing preparation  for  college,  we  now 
emphasize  training  for  life  and  service 
in  rural  communities  in  ways  which  can 
be  entered  upon  without  a college  train- 
ing. Every  student  entering  the  higher 
middle  school  is  rctiuired  to  choose  be- 
tween two  majors,  agriculture  or  indus- 
try. W’ithin  these  specialized  depart- 
ments the  students  will  pursue  a course 
of  training  leading  to  definite  vocational 
possibilities.  This  training  is  to  consist 
in  part  of  a mastery  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. A larger  part  will  consist  of  prac- 
tice in  the  field  within  which  the  student 
chooses  to  specialize,  to  the  end  that  a 
certain  amount  of  vocational  skill  will  be 
developed.  Partial  self-support  will  be- 
come possible  through  income  derived 
from  this  work.  Only  such  students  as 
are  in  sympathy  with  this  entire  program 
will  be  encouraged  to  enroll  in  our  school. 

Our  graduates  will  go  out  as  skilled 
workmen,  foremen  in  shops,  managers  and 
promoters  of  small  industries,  teachers  of 
industry  and  of  vocational  agriculture, 
extension  workers,  and  assistants  in  exper- 
iment stations. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
plan  does  not  close  the  doors  of  college 


entrance  to  our  graduates.  Courses  re- 
(juired  for  college  entrance  w'ill  still  be 
included  in  our  curriculum,  since  it  is 
believed  that  they  are  equally  necessary 
as  a background  for  leadership.  This  will 
make  it  possible  for  those  of  special  qual- 
ifications who  still  wish  to  go  to  college 
to  do  so.  It  is  fully  believed  that  those 
who  still  enter  college  will,  because  of 
their  special  training,  have  a background 
fitting  them  for  service  in  any  field  in- 
finitely better  than  was  given  under  the 
old  plan. 

Obviously,  the  specialized  departments 
so  far  established  are  being  planned  main- 
ly for  boys;  but  we  have  girl  students 
as  w’ell.  It  is  a part  of  our  plan  that 
specialized  departments  are  to  be  estab- 
lished for  them  also.  The  two  which 
have  been  planned  are  physical  education 
and  home  economics,  both  of  which,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds  and  suitable  staff, 
remain  still  to  be  developed.  The  part 
that  can  be  played  by  young  women  in 
the  reconstruction  of  rural  China  is  a 
large  one,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a matter 
of  great  regret  that  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  proceed  along  these  lines  of  work 
for  girls. 

It  is  an  important  part  of  this  plan,  al- 
so, that  the  school  shall  engage  directly 
in  programs  of  activities  calculated  to 
bring  rural  improvement  about.  A begin- 
ning has  been  made  in  the  agricultural 
department,  where  improvements  are  be- 
ing demonstrated  to  farmers;  but  plans 
for  the  future  ijiclude  a program  of  ex- 
tension much  more  comprehensive  in  its 
scope.  At  the  beginning,  activities  lead- 
ing to  economic  improvement  will  be 
mainly  emphasized,  but  these  are  to  be 
followed  by  programs  leading  to  improve- 
ment along  other  lines  which  are  equally 
needed,  stressing  literacy,  health,  recrea- 
tion and  citizenship.  'I'his  program  we 
expect  to  develop  on  the  village  basis,  be- 
ginning only  in  places  where  cooperation 
is  extended  by  responsible  individuals  in 
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W/iac  is  the  good  of  knowing  about  more  productive  methods  if  better  plows 
are  not  available?  Mr.  Li  (left)  and  Mr.  Mi  (right)  can  teach  our  stucienCs  to 
make  very  reliable  copies  of  American  implements  and  machines.  Just  one  of 
the  many  ways  in  tvhich  the  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Deparatments  tvork 
hand  in  hand. 


the  village  itself.  The  centers  so  devel- 
oped will  serve  as  practice  grounds  for 
students,  and  a demonstration  of  what  can 
be  done  and  of  methods  most  likely  to  be 
successful  in  doing  it. 

We,  at  Taiku,  see  reason  to  feel  enthus- 
iastic about  this  plan.  While  preserving 
most  of  the  values  of  the  old,  it  adds 
many  elements  of  usefulness  not  present 
before.  Instead  of  draining  rural  com- 
munities of  their  best  leadership,  it  trains 
the  youth  who  come  from  it  and  sends 
them  back  to  take  part  in  its  improve- 
ment. Instead  of  pouring  graduates  into 
fields  already  over-occupied,  it  trains 
them  to  enter  fields  of  work  in  which 
there  now  exists  a strong  demand,  and  a 
demand  which  will  increase  as  more  and 
more  attention  is  given  in  China  to  con- 
structive effort.  Instead  of  taking  stu- 
dents out  of  old  environments  into  an- 
other so  new  that  a distressing  number 
regularly  fail  to  make  proper  adjustments 
therein,  it  links  them  up  with  healthful 
activities  and  with  possibilities  of  future 
employment,  which  should  cause  the  num- 
ber of  maladjusted  graduates  henceforth 
to  be  very  substantially  reduced. 

The  whole  plan  is  a pioneering  venture 
in  ^vhich  we  hope  to  find  a program  for 
secondary  schools  better  adapted  to  meet 
China’s  needs  than  does  the  present  one. 
In  this  attempt,  there  exists  the  possibil- 
ity that  ^vhat  \ve  do  will  have  an  influ- 
ence far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  single 
province  in  which  we  are  located. 

The  present  year  may  be  considered  ns 
the  sixth  year  of  this  program.  'J'he  first 
five,  not  without  accomplishments  of  their 
own,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a period  of 
change  from  the  old  to  the  new.  This 
year  we  enter  the  second  period,  in  wliich 
we  shall  attempt  gradually  to  work  out 
that  program  most  likely  to  achieve  our 
purpose.  Problems  are  without  number. 


and  no  one  of  us  dares  to  predict  when 
and  how  they  shall  be  solved.  We  are 
unanimous,  however,  in  feeling  that  in 
this  plan  there  has  been  found  something 
real,  and  we  dare  to  entertain  hope  that 
in  due  time  there  will  be  established  a 
fully  functioning  program  along  the  lines 
which  we  now  vision. 


Camp  Wanted 

Editor,  Alumni  Magazine, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Dear  Miss  Hall : 

A group  of  young  Oberlin  alumni  pro- 
poses to  establish  a summer  camp  or  rest 
farm,  partly  as  a means  of  livelihood  for 
its  members,  and  partly  as  a service  to 
possible  clients,  e.  g.  Oberlin  graduates 
and  similarly-minded  college  people  in 
various  walks  of  life. 

A major  problem  confronting  mem- 
bers of  the  group  concerns  the  location 
of  the  camp.  We  seek  a farm,  a former 
camp  site,  a lodge,  a resort,  or  any  real 
estate  of  similar  nature  suitable  lo  our 
needs.  We  prefer  that  it  be  located  in 
New  England,  or  possibly  in  Pennsylvania 
or  New  York.  We  wish  to  communicate 
with  a property  owner  who  has  been 
placed  in  dire  financial  straits  by  the 
times,  as  have  we  all,  who  might  con- 
sider listening  to  the  details  of  our  plans, 
and,  if  favorable,  W'ould  consider  accept- 
ing occupancy,  improvement  of  his  prop- 
erty, and  small  financial  returns  for  a 
season’s  lease.  Such  an  owner  would  ren- 
der a distinct  service  to  this  responsible 
group  of  young  Oberlin  alumni,  and  per- 
haps  find  his  \vay  out  of  embarrassing  fi- 
nancial circumstances.  He  may  commun- 
icate with  us  by  adilressing  Box  276  in 
care  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Member  of  ’31. 


Prizes  Offered  Students 
Of  French 

The  Comite  France-Amerique  of  Stras- 
bourg, France,  upon  hearing  the  report  of 
its  delegate  to  the  Centennial,  Mile. 
Elisabeth  Clevenot,  voted  to  express  its 
particular  interest  in  Oberlin  College  by 
the  creation  of  an  annual  prize  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  French 
to  a student  of  French  who  shall  have 
merited  this  award  by  especially  good 
work  in  that  field.  The  decision  was 
communicated  to  President  Wilkins  by 
the  President  of  the  Comite  France- 
Amerique  (Strasbourg),  General  Armau 
de  Pouydraguin.  General  de  Pouydraguia 
writes: 

“Notre  Conseil  a appris  avec  tres  vive 
satisfaction  combien  votre  College  a con- 
serve les  traditions  d’Oberlin  et  quel 
magnifique  travail  y est  accompli  dans  Je- 
Department  de  Franqais.” 

The  Society  will  offer  annually  a val-^ 
uable  volume  of  literary  or  artistic  char- 
acter, to  be  aw^arded  by  the  Department 
of  French  and  Italian. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  French 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  M. 
Andre  de  Laboulaye,  has  sent  to  Professor 
R.  P.  Jameson  two  of  the  beautiful  bronze 
medals  struck  by  the  French  Mint  to 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  a great 
victory,  won  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
French  and  American  forces,  the  surren- 
der of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  One 
or  both  of  these  medals  may  be  awarded 
to  the  students  winning  a competitive  test 
in  French,  or  upon  whatever  basis  the 
Department  may  decide. 

The  Department  of  French  and  Italian 
is  naturally  very  happy  to  have  these 
prizes  offered  and  will  presently  decide 
upon  what  basis  they  are  to  be  awarded. 


Cosmopolitan  Oberlin 


The  season’s  greetings  were  delivered 
to  the  Oberlin  student  body  in  twenty 
foreign  languages  at  the  first  student  as- 
sembly of  the  new  year  on  January  3. 

Besides  the  usual  European  tongues  of 
German,  French,  Spanish  and  Italian, 
“Happy  New  Year"  was  spoken  in  Portu- 
guese, Dutch,  Russian,  Greek,  'lurkish, 
Umbundu,  three  Indian  dialects,  Chinese, 
Korean,  Japanese,  Tagala,  Cherokee,  and 
■ — with  an  eye  to  the  future — Esperanto. 

^^’ilh  the  exception  of  the  last,  each 
greeting  was  given  by  a stmlent  who  had 
grown  up  in  the  language,  'Fhe  whole 
was  arranged  b\'  Allretlo  Bustamante  of 
Olongapo,  P.  I.,  a student  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Theology  and  president  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  Club. 

President  Wilkins  closed  the  session  hy 
wishing  Oberlin  students  a hearty  “Happy 
New  Year"  in  English. 
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Oberlin  to  See  Polish  Art  Exhibit 

BY  ROLLO  R.  MAY  ’31 


During  the  month  of  February,  art- 
lovers  in  Oberlin  will  have  the  privilege 
of  viewing  the  first  comprehensive  ex- 
hibit of  Polish  art  brought  to  America 
since  the  renascence  of  art  which  accom- 
panied the  rebirth  of  national  conscious- 
ness in  Poland  following  the  war.  The 
collection  of  commercial  art,  wood-cuts, 
prints,  statuary,  and  peasant  costumes, 
pottery  and  embroidery,  will  be  accom- 
panied and  explained  by  Marya  Werten, 
Polish  artist  and  teacher,  and  liead  of  the 
division  in  her  country  of  the  Interna- 
tional School  of  Art. 

All  aspects  of  the  new  Polish  art  will 
be  well  represented  in  the  exhibition  no-sv 
coming  to  Oberlin.  Marya  Werten  and 
Miss  Elma  Pratt  (Oberlin  College  '12), 
director  of  the  International  School  of  Art. 
visited  in  person  the  various  parts  of 
Poland  last  spring  and  collected  the  wood- 
cuts,  paper-cuts  and  costumes  for  the  ex- 
hibit from  peasant  homes.  Thus  the  ex- 
hibition should  be  even  more  than  a col- 
lection of  beautiful  objects;  it  stands  as  a 
historical  ‘‘document”  of  the  artistic  abil- 
ity of  a people  as  well.  Miss  Werten, 
who  has  herself  played  a significant  part 
in  the  modern  movement  in  Polish  art, 
will  interpret  that  movement  through  her 
lectures. 

The  exhibition  comes  to  Oberlin  after 
more  than  a month  in  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  of  New  York,  where  newspaper 
reviewers  were  enthusiastic  about  the 
richness  of  color  and  the  wealth  of  decor- 
ative motifs  found  in  the  embroidery, 
painted  chests,  glass-painting  and  other 
examples  of  peasant  art.  In  the  native 
costumes  one  sees  the  bright  colors  typi- 
cal of  Polish  artistic  endeavor,  worked  out 
in  intricate  and  varied  floral  and  geomet- 
ric design.  Also  characteristic  of  peasant 
craft  are  the  ornamentations  on  the 
painted  chests,  one  of  them  consisting  of 
a design  of  native  field  flowers  in  small 
pots.  Pottery  tiles  taken  from  old  stoves 
in  village  homes  are  ornamented  with 
naive  but  decorative  figure  groups,  his- 
torical, religious  or  humorous  in  charac- 
ter. Then  there  are  the  brightly  colored 
and  ingeniously  carved  toy  figures  of 
animals  and  people,  and  the  fine  paper 
designs  used  by  the  peasants  for  wall  dec- 
orations. 

This  peasant  art  is  of  first  significance 
as  the  source  of  the  creative  spring  that 
feeds  modern  Polish  art.  Peasant  art 
springs  immediately  from  the  soul  of  a 
people;  it  is  truly  indigenous,  untutored, 
fresh,  original. 

The  Polish  mountaineer  of  the  Tatra, 
carving  an  ingenious  design  upon  his 
mountain-stick,  knows  nothing  of  schools 
of  design.  The  village  girl  who  deco- 
rates in  clear  colors  the  walls  of  her 
fathers  house  is  blissfully  ignorant  of  the 


pictures  of  the  world  beyond  those  rep- 
resented on  the  walls  of  the  other  houses 
in  the  village.  I'he  vari-colored  cos- 
tumes, so  rich  in  reds  and  gay  in  yellows 
and  pinks,  of  the  district  of  Huculi  are 
the  uni(iue  expression  of  the  creative 
spirit  of  ihe  peasants  of  that  particular 
district. 

Ii  is  therefore  natural  as  well  as  signi- 
ficatit  that  modern  artists,  fighting  free 
of  tl;e  lenacles  of  academic  conventions, 
shoulil  go  back  for  inspiration  to  this 
source  that  is  a pure  and  living  expres- 
sion of  the  creative  spirit.  In  pre-war 
Po'aiui,  though  the  great  churches  of 
Warsaw  were  built  in  the  Russian  style 
and  the  school?  for  artists  were  under  for- 
eign influence,  this  indigenous  creative 
spirit  lived  on  in  peasant  art.  How  inev- 
itable, then,  that  the  new  nationally- 
conscious  Polish  art  should  find  its  roots 
nack  in  the  designs  and  decorations  of 
peasant  handicraft! 

Through  the  generous  cooperation  of 
the  Conservatory  and  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation Department,  there  is  to  be  a con- 
cert of  Polish  music  one  February  evening 
and  a program  of  Polish  dances  on  an- 
other, to  supplement  the  plastic  arts  in  the 
representation  of  the  artistic  achievement 
of  the  country.  In  addition  to  describing 
peasant  art,  Miss  Werten  will  lecture  on 
“Art  Trends  in  the  Last  100  Years,” 
“History  of  Polish  Art”  and  “Modern 
Polish  Art.” 

“Brother,  Can  You 
Spare  a Dime?” 

Another  Oberlin  impostor  appears  to  be 
abroad.  Edward  H.  Tenney  ’03  of  St. 
Louis  reports  that  an  old  gentleman  came 
to  his  office  in  December,  representing 
himself  to  be  Professor  Moore,  formerly 
assistant  teacher  in  mathematics  at  Ober- 
lin and  retired  by  reason  of  having  passed 
the  age  limit  last  spring.  In  his  conver- 
sation he  seemed  to  be  familiar  with  Pro- 
fessor Carr,  Dean  Bosworth,  Dr.  Wager 
and  some  others.  He  said  that  he  was  en- 
tirely without  funds  and  in  desperate  cir- 
cumstances: he  had  hopes  of  getting  a 
teaching  position  the  first  of  the  year,  but 
he  had  to  have  money  to  tide  him  over 
until  that  time. 

Mr.  Tenney  felt  the  man  to  be  an  im- 
postor, and  considered  that  a retired 
teacher  from  Oberlin  would  hardly  be 
likely  to  be  in  such  dire  straits.  College 
officials  imagine  “Professor  Moore”  ro 
have  been  attempting  to  pose  as  Mr.  Ed- 
ward J.  Moore,  who  taught  mathematics 
in  the  Academy,  later  became  associate 
professor  of  physics  in  the  College  and  is 
now  at  the  University  of  Buffalo. 

We  pass  along  the  warning  to  our 
alumni. 


Herbarium  Acquires 
California  Plants 

A collection  of  219  named  plants  from 
Southern  California  was  recently  made  by 
Edward  S.  Steele  ’72  and  his  niece,  Helen 
Steele  Pratt  ’06,  and  presented  to  the 
Oberlin  Herbarium  as  a centennial  gift. 

The  plants  are  now  being  mounted  and 
added  to  the  Herbarium;  they  are  ex- 
pected to  constitute  a most  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  teaching  resources  of  the 
Botany  Department.  The  Department  is 
particularly  grateful  for  such  remem- 
brances on  the  part  of  alumni,  which 
gives  the  collection  so  acquired  a value 
even  above  the  intrinsic  one. 

Mr.  Steele  is  now  living  with  his  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Frances  Steele  Pratt  ’69,  and 
with  his  niece  in  Eagle  Rock,  Calif. 


Dr.  Frederick  A.  Sum- 
ner Dies 

Dr.  Frederick  Azel  Sumner  ’91,  who  re- 
tired from  the  presidency  of  Talladega 
College  at  the  end  of  the  last  school  year, 
died  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  on  Tuesday, 
December  26,  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.  He  was 
69  3*ears  old. 

Dr.  Sumner  was  born  at  Eastford, 
Conn.  After  his  graduation  from  Ober- 
lin he  took  his  degree  in  theology  from 
Hartford  Seminary,  and  spent  the  next 
thirteen  years  in  three  pastorates  in  Min- 
nesota. In  1907  he  was  called  to  the 
church  at  Milford,  Conn.,  and  remained 
in  that  pastorate  until  elected  to  the  pres- 
idency of  Talladega  in  1916, 

President  Sumner’s  four-fold  achieve- 
ment during  his  seventeen  years  of  office 
at  Talladega  was  thus  summed  up  in  the 
Alumni  Magazine  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement: “He  has  added  immensely  10 
Talladega’s  physical  plant,  and  to  its  en- 
dowment; he  has  seen  it  given,  now  two 
years  ago,  the  ‘Grade  A’  scholastic  rating 
by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges — 
the  second  Negro  college  in  the  South  to 
be  so  honored;  and,  highest  achievement 
of  all,  he  has  created  a school  remark- 
ably harmonious  in  spirit,  free  to  an  as- 
tonishing extent  from  internal  dissent  and 
friction.  He  has  put  himself  last  rather 
than  first,  given  other  people  tasks  and 
a free  hand  to  do  them,  and  has  culti- 
vated a spirit  of  detachment  from  petty 
annoyances  and  ‘small  causes.'” 

During  his  administration  Dr.  Sumner 
completed  a drive  for  a $1,000,000  fund, 
and  erected  five  new  buildings.  Death 
cut  short  the  further  plans  which,  al- 
though retired,  he  had  made  for  contri- 
buting to  Talladega’s  material  welfare. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary 
Buchanan  Sumner;  and  two  children.  Dr. 
Charles  B.  Sumner  and  .Mrs.  Alice  S. 
ButterNvorth. 
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Oberlin  Musical  Season  at  Peak 

BY  PROFESSOR  JAMES  HUSST  HALL  ’14 


What  could  have  been  more  fitting  for 
the  concert  just  before  the  holidays  than 
an  evening  of  music  by  The  New  Eng- 
lish Singers?  They  sang  of  the  Christ- 
mas season  in  moods  both  ga\-  and  noble, 
and  our  only  regret  was  that  we  missed 
the  Vaughan-NMlliams'  setting  of  the 
Jf'assail  Song.  There  were  three  new 
singers,  together  with  three  of  the  old 
organization  that  had  sung  their  way  In- 
to our  hearts  in  previous  seasons.  The 
group  has  maintained  its  charm  and  the 
same  marvelous  ensemble  and  esprit  as  of 
old;  and  perhaps  the  voice  timbres  are 
more  interesting  than  in  other  years.  As 
they  sat  about  the  table  singing  their  car- 
ols and  madrigals  they  revived  for  us 
some  of  the  glorious  music  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period.  Their  leader,  Mr.  Cuth- 
bert  Kelley,  with  his  delicious  introduc- 
tions and  inimitable  wag  of  the  head, 
broke  down  all  barriers  between  the  plat- 
form and  the  audience,  who  immediately 
felt  themselves  a part  of  the  performance 
and  assisted  the  group  in  a beautiful  con- 
cert. 

If  there  were  those  who  feared  that  the 
popular  American  tenor,  Mr.  Richard 
Crooks,  would  sing  down  to  his  Oberlin 
audience,  they  must  have  been  agreeably 
disappointed;  for  his  program  and  his 
interpretations  were  of  a high  level. 
Three  Handel  arias  in  a row  and  an  en- 
core of  another,  a group  of  songs  from 
Schubert’s  Die  schonc  Miillerin,  two 
operatic  arias  and  a group  of  songs  in 
English  made  up  the  program.  His  sing- 
ing is  an  interpretation  of  the  text,  which 
ever  shone  through  in  clarity.  His  tone 
was  never  strident  even  in  the  ringing 
climaxes,  and  his  pianissimos  were  color- 
ful and  delicately  graduated.  His  breath 
was  so  completely  converted  into  tone 
that  his  phrases  did  not  need  to  break  at 
the  line  of  the  poetry,  but  could  be  car- 
ried on  in  unbroken  sweep  to  a conclu- 
sion. Certainly  we  have  a right  to  be 
proud  of  the  three  American  artists  who 
have  appeared  in  Oberlin  this  season; 
Miss  Rose  Hampton,  Mr.  Albert  Spalding 
and  Mr.  Richard  Crooks.  And  the  least 
of  these  is  not  Mr.  Crooks. 

On  January  12,  a concert  of  chamber 
music  was  given  in  Warner  Hall  by  Mrs. 
Mary  U.  Bennett,  pianist,  Mr.  Reber 
Johnson,  violinist,  and  Mr.  John  Frazer, 
violoncellist.  The  program,  which  drew 
a fine  audience,  consisted  of  two  duo- 
sonatas  and  the  Brahms’  double  concerto 
with  the  orchestral  parts  played  on  the 
piano.  In  (he  Beethoven  ’cello-pianoforte 
Sonata  in  A major,  Op.  (i<),  the  swirl  of 
the  first  movement  and  the  exciting  syn- 
copation of  the  second  led  to  the  stirring 
finale.  Mr.  Frazer’s  fine  rhythmic  sense, 
his  purity  and  justness  of  tone,  and  sense 
of  phrase  brought  us  much  pleasure.  In 


this  as  in  the  rest  of  the  program,  Mrs. 
Bennett  convinced  us  anew  that  she  is  one 
of  the  finest  ensemble  pianists  we  have 
ever  heard.  An  unerring  sense  of  bal- 
ance, her  fine  sympathy  for  great  music, 
her  surety  and  beauty  of  technique  stamp 
her  as  a sterling  artist.  Mr.  Reber  John- 
son in  his  choice  of  the  Debuss}'  Sonata 
brought  just  the  right  note  of  zest  and 
color  to  the  program.  He  caught  the 
fanciful  nature  of  the  work  and  his  tone 
varied  from  shimmering  pianissimos  to 
bold  fortissimos,  ever  disclosing  the  po- 
etry of  the  work.  Naturally  the  chief 
interest  of  the  evening  centered  in  the 
Brahms’  double  concerto,  played  here,  I 
believe,  for  the  first  time.  The  obscuri- 
ties and  the  involved  interplay  of  the 
two  solo  instruments  and  the  orchestra 
largely  disappeared  in  this  performance, 
which  was  a fine  artistic  success.  Brahms 
had  great  players  in  mind  when  he  scored 
this,  and  in  addition  to  weaving  their 
parts  into  the  organic  structure  of  the 
work,  he  gave  them  generous  opportuni- 
ties for  solo  display  as  in  the  opening 
cadenza.  To  this  great  work  our  artists 
brought  true  sympathy;  and  its  beauty 
and  poetry  were  sensed  and  made  mani- 
fest. 

The  art  of  Mme.  Guiomar  Novaes, 
Brazilian  pianist,  has  matured  greatly 
since  her  last  appearance  here  some  }Tars 
ago.  Fortunately  she  has  retained  the 
same  charm,  and  the  beauty  of  her  lyric 
playing  has  not  lessened.  To  this,  how- 
ever, she  has  added  a dramatic  force  and 
fire  \vhich  was  quite  beyond  her  in  for- 
mer concerts  here.  The  Bach  Chromatic 
Fantasie  was  beautifully  varied,  and 
many  were  the  strands  of  polyphony  in 
the  Fugue  that  were  shown  in  light — 
strands  that  usually  lie  hidden  in  the 
thunderous  announcements  of  the  subject. 
It  was  in  the  Fugue  that  there  was  a sec- 
ond’s lapse;  and  her  skill  in  pulling  the 
parts  together  displayed  a musicianship 
and  generalship  that  one  seldom  wit- 
nesses. The  boy  Felix  Mendelssohn  might 
forget  in  a Bach  fugue  and  continue  with 
improvisation  without  Goethe’s  being 
aware  of  it,  but  I fear  everyone  wo\ild 
be  quite  uncomfortable  if  anv  of  our 
concert  pianists  of  today  tried  it.  To  me 
the  most  delightful  moments  of  the  pro- 
gram were  in  (he  two  Scarlatti  Sonatas, 
which  in  their  clarity,  fleetncss,  tonal 
coloring  and  sparkle  were  superb.  In  the 
Idszt  It  Minor  Sonata  Mme.  Novaes 
caught  its  nobility,  and  her  interpreta- 
tion made  lyric  poetry  of  those  passages 
that  border  on  the  sentimental.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  (he  program  was  made  up  of 
small  compositions,  mostly  of  the 
“wlilppcd-crcam”  variety,  and  in  her  en- 
cores there  was  but  one  burst  of  great 
music,  the  Chopin  Fjudr,  Op.  10,  No.  4.  It 


is  a difficult  if  not  impossible  feat  to  make 
a truly  interesting  and  vital  program  of 
piano  music  when  one  omits  compositions 
of  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Chopin  and 
Brahms.  But  of  her  playing  that  was  lav- 
ished on  some  trivial  music,  one  can  only 
speak  in  highest  enthusiasm,  for  Novaes 
is  a sensitive  and  intelligent  musician 
with  a wide  and  gorgeously  varied  tonal 
hand  ever  at  her  command. 

Woodwind  Quintet  to 
Broadcast  This  Month 

On  February  23,  at  3 p.  m.,  a Conser- 
vatory student  woodwind  ensemble,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  George  E.  Wain 
of  the  Conservatory  faculty,  will  broad- 
cast a thirty-minute  program  over  the 
Columbia  net-work.  It  will  include  the 
“required  numbers”  to  be  used  in  the  Na- 
tional Ensemble  Contest-Festival,  which 
will  be  held  in  Chicago  April  9 and  10 
in  connection  with  the  Music  Supervi- 
sors National  Conference. 

The  members  of  the  quintet  are  Ruth 
Freeman  c’37  of  Cleveland,  flute;  Joseph 
Friedman  c’37  of  Cleveland,  oboe;  Ken- 
neth Dustman  c’34  of  Flint,  Mich., 
French  horn;  Richard  Barron  c’35  of 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  bassoon;  and  Mr. 
Wain,  clarinet.  Professor  W.  K.  Breck- 
enridge  will  serve  as  accompanist. 

The  tentative  program  is  as  follows: 
Gypsy  Dance  Franx  Danzi 

(The  Quintet) 

Aubade  DeWailly 

(Flute,  Oboe,  Clarinet) 

Andante  and  Scherzo  Ganne 

(Flute  and  Piano) 

Suite  Op.  57  Lefebvre 

(The  Quintet) 

Lamento  et  Tarentelle  Grovlez 

(Clarinet  and  Piano) 
Introduction  and  Scherzo  Edw.  Turechek 
(The  Quintet) 

Mr.  Wain  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  contest  in  Chicago,  and  is  to  share 
in  the  conducting  of  a multiple  quintet 
concert  with  Mr.  George  Barrere,  the 
eminent  French  flutist  and  conductor. 

As  contest  director,  Mr.  Wain  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  selection  of  the  *‘re- 
quired  numbers”  to  be  featured. 

Union  to  Sing  Brahms 
in  May 

Brahms’  Requiem  will  be  the  main 
work  presented  at  the  May  concert  of  the 
Oberlin  Musical  Union  this  year.  Also 
on  the  program  are  to  be  the  Sanctus 
from  the  great  Bach  B minor  Mass,  and 
a modern  work,  “Wondrous  Things  the 
Lord  hath  done,”  by  F.  Melius  Christian- 
sen. 

The  Union’s  first  program  of  the  year, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Olaf  C.  Christiansen, 
was  Handers  Messiah,  presented  Decem- 
ber 10. 
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Contributes  to  Malaria 
Control 

Dr.  R.  \V.  liradshaw  ’i8  bad  an  interest- 
ing  experience  this  fall,  when  a discovery 
he  had  casually  indicated  in  some  work  on 
malaria  for  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  nine 
years  ago,  was  augmented  by  further  re- 
search and  hailed  as  a real  assistance  in 
the  control  of  the  disease. 

“In  1924,”  said  Dr.  liradshaw,  “I  was 
studying  the  prevalance  of  malaria  in 
various  districts  of  (ieorgia.  I plotted  my 
material  on  a map,  and  later  in  my  re- 
search discovered  that  the  colored  line 
indicating  the  presence  of  ocala  lime- 
stone coincided  almost  invariably  with 
the  malaria  belt  which  I had  plotted.” 

Dr.  Bradshaw  merely  recorded  the  re- 
sult in  his  notes,  suggesting  that  perhaps 
there  was  more  or  less  significance  in 
this  coincidence.  Later  researches  by  va- 
rious investigators  have  established  the 
value  of  the  relationship  between  inci- 
dence of  malaria  and  ocala  limestone  for- 
mation and  its  importance  in  malaria  con- 
trol. An  article  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Tropical  Medicine  explained  the  work 
that  had  been  done,  and  reprinted  Dr. 
Bradshaw's  original  map  as  evidence  of 
the  soundness  of  his  theory. 

Dr.  Bradsha<v,  College  physician,  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Stu- 
dent Health  Association  in  Chicago,  De- 
cember 27-29. 


What  Does  An  Educa- 
tion Cost  the  College? 

The  following  figures  as  to  the  cost 
of  education  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  for  the  last  ten  years  were  re- 
cently released  by  the  Secretary’s  Office. 

The  figures  in  the  first  column  repre- 
sent the  actual  cost  to  the  College  of  pro- 
viding education  to  each  student.  These 
figu  res  are  reached  by  taking  the  total 
of  the  educational  expenses  of  the  College 
and  dividing  it  by  the  number  of  students. 

The  figures  on  the  right  show  the 
amount  of  the  tuition  charged  in  each  of 
the  years  concerned.  So  long  as  the  tu- 
ition stood  at  $200,  all  students  ^vere  re- 
quired to  pay,  in  additioti  to  the  $200,  cer- 
tain hospital,  laboratory,  and  other  spe- 
cial fees  whicli  totalled,  on  the  average, 
about  $25. 


Year 

Cost  to  the  Col- 
IcKc  per  student 

Tuition 

1923-24 

$396 

$200 

1924-25 

415 

200 

1925-26 

451 

200 

1926-27 

555 

200 

1927-28 

640 

200 

1928-29 

731 

300 

1929-30 

786 

300 

1930-31 

818 

300 

1931-32 

829 

300 

>932-33 

785 

300 

Elihu  Barnard,  Oldest 
Graduate,  Dies 

Our  many  readers  who  enjoyed  the 
paper,  “Almost  a Hundred  Years  With 
Oberlin,”  written  by  Rev.  Elihu  Cooley 
Barnard  for  the  Washington  alumni  meet- 
ing December  3 and  printed  in  the  Jan- 
uary Alumni  Magazine,  will  be  shocked 
and  grieved  to  learn  of  Mr.  Barnard’s 
sudden  death  in  Washington  on  January 
third.  He  was  in  his  99th  year.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  had  been  Oberlin’s 
oldest  graduate,  and  since  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  Hoyt  Fenfield  of  the  Class  of 
1858  last  June,  he  was  also  the  earliest 
living  graduate. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  born  in  Bellevue, 
Ohio,  on  August  8,  1835.  lie  came  ^o 
Oberlin  in  1855  as  a student  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Department,  was  classed  as  a 
College  freshman  the  succeeding  year,  and 
was  graduated  in  i860  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  1910,  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Oberlin  chapter  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  he  was  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  society  from  the  Class  of  i860. 
For  several  years  after  graduating  from 
college  he  studied  in  Oberlin  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  where  he  was  graduated  in 

1863.  Oberlin  conferred  upon  him  in 
1863  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  For 
the  next  few  years  he  remained  at  home 
on  his  father’s  farm  while  two  brothers 
were  serving  in  the  army.  He  was  him- 
self a “Hundred  Day”  man,  serving  as 
corporal  in  Company  K,  150th  Regiment, 
Ohio  National  Guard,  in  the  summer  of 

1864.  Two  years  later  he  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  in  Jefferson,  111. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  a member  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions;  delegate  to  the  coun- 
cil called  by  Plymouth  Church,  Brook- 
lyn, regarding  Mr.  Beecher’s  standing; 
and  was  chosen  by  the  National  Council 
to  represent  the  Illinois  churches  at  the 
International  Council  in  London  in  1881. 

Me  is  survived  by  his  three  children: 
Anna  Barnard-Kinsman,  of  the  Class  of 
1887;  Arthur  F.  Barnard,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  ('hicago;  and  Herbert  F.  Barnard, 
of  New  York  City. 


Aelioian  Fellowship 
Offered 

The  biennial  $1,000  graduate  fellow- 
ship of  the  Aedioian  Literary  Society,  it 
is  announced  by  Society  officers,  will  be 
offered  again  this  spring.  'Fhe  fellow- 
ship is  open  to  alumnae  of  Aelioian  and 
applications  should  be  made  to  Dean  C. 
N.  Cole  of  the  College,  ^vho  is  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  graduate 
study.  Blanks  will  be  forwarded  on  re- 
quest. 


Rev.  Elihu  C.  Barnard 


Was  Active  in  Nebraska 
Churches 

Dr.  Barzillai  Michael  Long  t’74,  for 
many  years  active  in  the  organization  of 
church  work  in  Nebraska,  died  suddenly 
at  his  home  in  Tekamah,  Nebr.,  on  De- 
cember 2,  1933,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 

Dr.  Long  was  born  in  Fremont,  Ohio, 
son  of  Rev.  Michael  Long  and  Sarah 
Gear  Long,  and  one  of  seven  children. 
After  graduating  from  the  Oberlin  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  he  received  his  A.M. 
degree  from  Otterbein,  and  in  1893  his 
D.D.  from  Lane.  He  held  pastorates  in 
Gallon,  Ohio,  and  at  Toledo;  and  from 
Ohio  was  called  to  York,  Nebraska.  Lin- 
coln succeeded  to  \’ork,  where  Dr.  Long 
first  held  a distinguished  pastorate  of  fif- 
teen years,  and  was  later  appointed  Super- 
intendent of  Evangelism  for  the  state. 
After  seven  years  of  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  this  work,  he  accepted  a call  m 
Pender,  Nebraska,  to  gain  first-hand  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
small  church. 

Dr.  Long  was  married  in  December, 
1882,  to  Clementine  Bash.  Mrs.  Long  and 
three  children  survive  him. 

The  ministry  was  a tradition  in  the 
Long  family,  and  Dr.  Long’s  own  fifty- 
seven  years’  service  in  this  field  was  no 
accident.  His  father  was  for  fifty-five 
years  a well-known  circuit-rider  in  North- 
ern Ohio;  t\vo  uncles,  a cousin,  two 
brothers  and  his  son,  all  were  clergymen. 

Dr.  Long  was  especially  interested  in 
young  people.  An  editorial  in  the  Lincoln 
S/ar,  written  at  the  time  of  his  death,  con- 
cludes: “He  was  a genuine  inspiration  to 
young  people.  He  worked  with  them  un- 
ceasingly in  their  problems,  and  through 
his  kindly  interest  and  his  admirable 
counsel,  he  liad  a lasting  influence  among 
them.” 
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Theism  and  the  Scientific  Spirit.  By 
Walter  Marshall  Horton.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1933. 

In  his  latest  book,  Professor  Horton  has 
maintained  the  high  tradition  of  produc- 
tive authorship  that  characterizes  the 
Oberlin  history  of  a century.  He  has  also 
maintained  and  illustrated  the  accurate 
scholarship  which  has  always  been  Ober- 
lin’s  fine  record  in  the  sending  forth  of 
stimulating  books  in  the  realm  of  relig- 
ion and  ethics.  Those  who  know  his 
transparent  style  and  his  unique  ability 
to  make  vivid  and  attractive,  themes 
that  in  the  case  of  another  type  of  w'riter 
w’ould  be  drab,  will  be  eager  to  follow 
the  previous  volumes  from  Dr.  Horton’s 
pen  with  this  brief  but  brilliant  story  of 
the  development  of  Theism  in  the  modern 
philosophic  world.  One  is  struck  by  the 
ingenious  parallel  he  djaws  between  the 
mystics  and  the  rationalists  of  each  age 
from  Copernicus  on.  Thus  Spinoza  the 
Jew  is  set  off  against  Pascal  the  French- 
man; Isaac  Newton  and  Thomas  Paine 
are  matched  wdth  Emanuel  Swedenborg; 
Immanuel  Kant  over  against  Fichte, 
Charles  Darwin  and  Romanes  with 
Henry  Drummond;  with  Edward  LeRoy 
closing  the  series  to  date. 

Thus  theoIog\’  tends  to  become  in- 
creasingly reasonable,  to  the  immense  ad- 
vantage of  religion,  which  LeRoy  shows 
to  be  rock-bottomed  on  experience.  The 
final  chapter  dealing  with  “humanistic 
gods”  is  worth  more  than  the  price  of 
the  book.  This  reviewer  is  grateful  for 
the  fine  characterization  of  Thomas 
Paine,  so  long  anathematized  unjustly  by 
the  orthodox. 

— Dan  F.  Bradley. 


The  Humanistic  Value  of  Archae- 
ology'. Martin  Classical  Lectures,  Vol. 
IV,  By  Rhys  Carpenter.  Cambridge, 
Harvard  University  Press.  Pp.  13+. 
Price,  $1.50. 

7'he  human  mind  is  not  content  in  any 
field  of  investigation  forever  to  gather 
facts  and  order  and  classify  them.  Sooner 
or  later  it  will  ask  what  does  it  all  mean; 
what  is  the  use  of  this  accumulation  of 
exact  information;  is  it  any  more  than  ut- 
ter waste  unless  it  is  to  have  value  for 
modern  men  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter  in  these  lectures  is  ask- 
ing this  question  of  archaeology,  especially 
the  archaeology  which  deals  witli  classi- 
cal CJreece.  lie  indicates,  in  the  first 
place,  how  scientific  archaeology  has  be- 
come in  its  inetiiod  of  work,  how  depen- 
dent on  exact  ol)scrvation  and  strictly 
coordinated  inference,  how  objective  and 
impersonal  in  its  attempt  to  combine  all 
available  material  facts  into  larger,  more 
complete,  but  still  wholly  material  unity. 

Of  the  archaeologist  at  work  he  says: 
*‘IIe  is  an  emissary  of  science,  represent- 
ing all  the  members  of  his  profession,  now 


alive  or  to  live  in  future  days.  ‘To  dig 
a site  is  to  destroy  it.’  The  moment  >f 
excavation  is  unique:  it  represents  for 
most  objects  a translation  from  an  undis- 
turbed (but  hitherto  invisible)  historical 
setting  to  a visible  (but  historically  ir- 
relevant) environment  . . . The  exca- 
vator wishes  to  know  not  only  what  he 
has  found,  but  everything  that  has  been 
going  on  in  the  spot  where  he  found  it 
, . . The  excavator  himself  cannot  tell 
how  much  of  his  data  will  be  valuable 
. . . Since  he  cannot  know  what  fact, 
what  aspect,  somewhere,  some  day,  will 
be  important  or  interesting  to  some  one, 
he  must  go  on  with  his  routine,  deliber- 
ately making  himself  as  uncritically 
methodical  as  possible.  For  the  excava- 
tor who  insists  on  being  intelligent  and, 
like  Adam,  distinguishing  good  from  evil, 
is  a dangerous  nuisance  around  an  exca- 
vation. In  his  arrogance  he  has  dared 
to  judge  what  no  man  at  the  moment  can 
possibly  decide.  And  so,  \vith  nose  to  the 
metre-stick  and  eyes  glued  to  the  break- 
ing sod,  the  excavator  must  carry  on  his 
infinitely  tedious  routine.  For  he  is  in 
the  front  line  and  behind  him  awaits  the 
vast  rank  of  scholars  born  and  unborn.” 

“Actual  shattered  fragments  of  the  an- 
cient Yvorld  survive:  given  the  fragments 
how  much  of  the  material  conditions  and 
appearance  of  the  ancient  world  can  be 
recovered  ?” 

This  is  the  self-set  task  which  marks, 
Mr.  Carpenter  would  say,  the  first  step 
in  the  archaeological  approach.  And  in 
the  course  of  these  lectures  he  indicates 
what  light  this  approach  throws  on  archi- 
tecture, on  sculpture  and  painting,  on  lit- 
erary problems.  By  a careful  study  of 
architectural  remains  the  archaeologist  may 
deduce  the  history  of  the  place,  correct 
and  supplement  the  written  record,  and, 
at  times,  give  the  very  form  and  pressure 
of  the  civilization. 

Archaeology  applied  10  the  literary 
problem  of  Homer  discovers  the  actual 
Homeric  world  in  the  late  eighth  century, 
and  that  no  written  literature  existed  in 
Greece  earlier  than  650,  no  writing 
earlier  than  700,  and  no  contact  between 
Greek  and  Phoenician  earlier  than  750 
JLC.,  thus  explo{Hng  what  has  been  called 
the  “Plioenician  Mirage”:  that  this  seafar- 
ing race  from  1500  to  1000  B.C.  con- 
trolled all  the  shores  of  the  Mediterran- 
ean and  ^vas  master  of  all  her  islands 
and  ports  from  Asia  Minor  to  Gibraltar. 
'File  Phoenicians  did  not  come  until  the 
eighth  century  B.('.  'Phey  brought  with 
them  the  arts  and  luxuries  ami  all  the 
mystery  and  fantasy  of  the  East,  tales  of 
the  great  temples  of  ICgypt,  of  the  fabu- 
lous wealth  and  glory  of  Assyria;  more 
important,  they  brought  the  alphabet  ami 
aAvakened  (ireece  from  the  barbarism  and 
illiteracy  into  which  she  had  fallen  after 


the  death  of  the  old  Minoan  and  Mycen- 
ian  civilizations  which  had  flourished  a 
half  millenium  before. 

The  modern  archaeologist  studying  and 
interpreting  classic  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, if  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  all  the 
phases  through  which  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing must  evolve  and  all  the  laws  and  rea- 
sons which  are  determining  factors  ii> 
their  evolutions,  will  turn  to  the  thou- 
santls  of  fragments  so  carefully  gathered 
by  an  older  generation  into  museums  and 
store-rooms,  and  “seek  to  fit  every  frag- 
ment into  place,  and  piece  together  a gi- 
gantic unity”  in  which  may  be  seen  the 
evolution  of  the  art  of  a very  gifted  peo- 
ple through  a thousand  years. 

Just  here  is  to  be  seen  the  second  stage 
of  the  archaeological  approach:  the  hu- 
manistic evaluation  of  all  these  researches 
and  investigations.  In  the  past  it  has 
been  a matter  of  exact  measurements,  of 
gathering  materials,  of  collecting  facts- 
and  yet  more  facts.  What  use  shall  be 
made  of  this  insight  into  the  material  ac- 
tualities of  ancient  civilization?  Is  the 
humanistic  value  to  be  ignored  in  the 
mere  perfection  of  the  scientific  disci- 
pline? Mr.  Carpenter  asks.  “If  that  is 
so,  then  what  shall  it  profit  a man  to  have 
resurrected  the  body  of  the  ancient  world, 
if  he  lose  its  soul?”  But  that  is  the  point 
of  the  lectures.  He  insists  that  classical 
archaeology  helps  us  to  discover  the  soul 
of  the  ancient  world.  It  can  hope  to  make 
men  better  by  “bringing  them  face  to  face 
with  what  is  transcendingly  good  in  that 
most  humanly  valuable  of  all  preceding 
civilizations.”  Archaeology  illuminates 
traditional  classical  humanism  with  a 
new  radiance;  and  by  “watching  the 
Greek  artistic  genius  pass  through  phases 
as  inescapable  as  those  of  the  waning  and 
waxing  of  the  moon  one  can  penetrate  to 
the  forces  behind  art  and  so  learn,  be- 
cause of  this  understanding,  to  front  the 
apparent  chaos  of  the  modern  world  with 
equanimity.” 

The  reader  is  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Car- 
penter speak  of  the  human  values,  as  he 
is  on  the  one  hand  so  scientifically 
trained  an  archaeologist  and  so  reverent 
of  the  facts  that  we  trust  him  not  to  read 
into  the  facts  more  than  is  to  be  found 
there;  and  on  the  other  hand,  so  steeped 
in  the  human  tradition  that  he  knows 
how  to  assess  values. 

Jesse  F.  Mack. 


Attic  Vase-Painting.  Martin  Classical 
Lectures,  Vol.  hi.  By  Cliarles  T 
Seltman,  Cambridge,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  1933.  Price.  $1.50. 

The  subject  of  Attic  vase-painting  is 
a fascinating  one,  not  only  because  of  the 
intrinsic  beauty  of  the  vases  themselves 
but  also  because  the  representations  upon 
them  reveal  a more  luiman  side  of  the 
Greek  genius  than  that  generally  obtained 
from  a study  of  Greek  sculpture.  The 
hook  is,  in  llie  best  sense  of  the  word,  a 
popularization  of  an  essentially  difficult 
field ; hut  tlie  author  has  been  able  to 
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maintain,  in  the  spirit  of  a true  Hellene 
(who,  as  he  himself  says,  “almost  always 
found  the  middle  course”)  a happy  com- 
promise between  excessive  popularization 
and  dull  scholarship. 

After  a witty  introduction  in  which  a 
few  flings  are  taken  at  the  pedagogical 
archaeologist  who  tends  to  make  pots  and 
potsherds  become  ends  in  themselves  and 
^‘is  apt  to  give  us  the  impression  that  he 
prefers  his  pots  broken,”  and  a discussion 
of  various  interpretations  of  art,  Profes- 
sor Seltman  comes  to  his  theme.  This 
is  a concise  history  of  Attic  vase-painting 
from  its  earliest  beginnings  in  the  Geo- 
metric Age  through  its  great  periods  in 
the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.  C.,  and 
on  into  the  decline.  Particularly  illumi- 
nating to  the  student  is  the  author’s  dis- 
cussion of  the  perplexing  question  of  the 
origin  of  Geometric  art  in  which  he 
utilizes  the  recent  excavations  of  Heurtly. 
The  argument  is  concluded  by  the  state- 
ment that  “Geometric  pottery  may  have 
been  of  Dorian  descent  like  the  Doric 
order,  but  it  was  the  brilliant  clarity  of 
the  Athenian  that  made  both  into  some- 
thing overwhelmingly  impressive.” 

The  lay  reader  will  be  more  interested 
in  the  chapters  on  Attic  black-figure  and 
red-figure  ware  of  the  sixth  and  fifth 
centuries.  The  Athenian  potter  and 
painter — for  two  men  often  worked  on 
the  same  vase  and  proudly  signed  their 
names — although  influenced  by  the  Orien- 
talizing wares,  soon  came  into  their  own 
and  produced  “the  most  elegant,  digni- 
fied, cheerful  and  self-controlled  pottery 
of  the  world.” 

T'he  book  is  admirably  illustrated  with 
thirt>'-seven  plates  containing  seventy-two 
figures,  many  of  them  either  rarely  re- 

produced or  at  least  not  in  detail.  There 
is  also  a chronological  table,  seventeen  fig- 
ures illustrating  the  shapes  of  vases,  and 
an  excellent  bibliography.  One  might 
wish  that  Professor  Seltman  had  made 
mention  of  the  painter  Amasis  along  with 
his  discussion  of  Exekias,  or  had  illus- 

trated the  lovely  Theseus  and  Amphitrite 
kvlix  in  Paris  by  the  Panaitios  painter; 
but  these  are  minor  criticisms. 

The  author’s  power  of  description  and 
choice  of  language  is  so  delectable  that 
I cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a few  pas- 
sages: “It  is  the  same  scheme  with  the 

same  fierce  but  tidy  hero”;  “Korone 

toying  with  her  ravisher’s  hair  is  not  at 
all  an  unwilling  captive”;  “To  them 
(Athenians)  a pot  was  always  something 
of  a piece  of  architecture,  while  to  the 
eastern  mind  the  pot  was  often  rather 
a container-shaped  carpet.”  And  let  me 
conclude  with  a final  quotation  which  in 
a way  summarizes  the  quality  of  Athen- 
ian vase-painting:  “When  in  the  art 

of  a short  period  like  this  you  find  as 
a theme  the  tragic  dignity  of  Ajax,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  elegance,  subtlety, 
the  extreme  beauty  of  line  of  Epiktetos, 
and  the  bright  caricature  of  Skythes,  you 
may  be  sure  that  that  art  is  both  vital 
and  very  great.” 

— Edward  Capps,  Jr. 


Public  Utility  Rhculation.  By  William 
E.  Mosher  and  Finla  G.  Crawford. 
New  York:  Harper  & Brothers,  1933* 
Pp.  xvii,  6j2. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  “analyze 
and  criticize  the  administration  of  those 
agencies  responsible  for  utility  regulation 
and  to  indicate  in  what  ways  the  present 
poAvers  and  methods  of  procedure  might 
be  strengthened  and  supplemented.”  This 
aim  is,  in  substantial  measure,  realized. 
Practically  every  problem,  major  and 
minor,  of  structure,  administration  and 
policy  current  in  present-day  regulation 
is  set  forth,  arguments  pro  and  con  are 
listed,  and  in  most  instances  the  authors 
advance  their  own  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations without  equivocation.  The 
approach  is  reasonable  and  dispassionate 
throughout.  Although  friendly  toward 
the  philosophy  of  regulation  and  hopeful 
for  the  future,  the  authors  are  sharply 
critical  of  the  existing  situation  and 
sanguine  as  to  the  possibilities  of  public 
ownership  both  as  a lever  and  an  alter- 
native. In  addition  to  remedies  suggested 
for  the  host  of  problems  introduced 
throughout  the  book,  a general  program 
of  regulatory  reform  is  outlined  in  con- 
clusion. 

The  book  is  commendabl}'-  realistic. 
Traditionally,  public  utility  regulation  has 
been  shrouded  in  mysticism.  “Public 
callings”  are,  somehow,  strange  enterprises, 
impressed  by  their  very  “nature”  tvith 
peculiar  privileges  and  obligations;  the 
administrative  processes  through  which 
their  control  is  effected  are  guided  by  the 
unseen  hand  of  a remote  and  immutable 
“law,”  and  the  earnings  of  these  “call- 
ings” are  determined  by  a kind  of  glori- 
fied table  tapping  and  second  sight,  ac- 
companied by  appropriate  incantations. 
The  authors  of  the  present  book  worship 
but  sparingly  at  this  shrine.  Their  at- 
tack throughout  is  forthright,  and  in  their 
hands  utility  regulation  becomes  for  the 
most  part  a straight-forward  business 
proposition.  Unfortunately,  however,  an 
otherwise  perfect  record  is  impaired  by 
their  insistence  that  utility  management 
shall  regard  itself  as  a public  servant  and 
trustee  and  that  it  shall  be  guided  by 
“public  service”  motives  rather  than  the 
“profit”  motives  which  serve  the  manage- 
ment of  “ordinary”  industry.  Here  Pro- 
fessors Mosher  and  Crawford  do  homage 
to  the  mystics.  There  seems  little  reason 
to  believe  that  upon  the  legislative  adop- 
tion of,  and  judicial  acquiescence  in,  a 
regulative  program,  the  owners  of  an 
erstwhile  “ordinary”  business  will  sud- 
denly become  imbued  with  a public  spirit, 
and,  content  largely  with  psychic  income, 
will  turn  their  hacks  upon  the  lure  of 
pecuniary  gain.  True,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  utility  owners  will  recognize  the 
obligations  of  reasonable  business  and  bus- 
iness-government ethics,  but  this  much  we 
hope  of  all  owners.  The  theory  of  utility 
regulation  and  as  much  of  the  practice  as 
is  effective  proceeds  properly  upon  the 
assumption  that  utility  owners  are  very 


similar  to  ordinary  people.  Regulation, 
even  for  the  remote  future,  based  upon 
any  other  assumption  holds  little  promise; 
fortunately,  despite  the  incense  burned  by 
the  authors,  the  program  of  Public  Utility 
Recjulation  is  really  not  so  based. 

As  a comprehensive  outline  of  the  struc- 
ture and  framework  of  regulation  and  of 
the  administrative  mechanics  of  the  con- 
trol process,  in  the  public  utilities  field, 
the  book  should  be  extremely  valuable  to 
the  general  reader. 

— Ben  \V.  Lewis. 


Medicine  And  The 
Depression 

Salaried  doctors — teachers,  research 

workers,  and  those  in  public  health  serv- 
ice, hospitals  and  other  institutions,  and  in 
industrial  fields — have  risen  from  the 
lowest  to  almost  the  highest  place  in  the 
economic  scale  of  the  medical  profession, 
Dr.  Lr)uis  C.  Johnson  ’08  says  in  an 
article  on  “The  Doctor  and  the  Depres- 
sion” in  the  November  29  issue  of  The 
Nation. 

“Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
reversals,”  Dr.  Johnson  %vrites,  “that  the 
depression  has  brought  about  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  doctor  on  salary.  In  the  days 
of  prosperity  he  occupied  the  lowest  rung 
so  far  as  income  was  concerned,  and  he 
must  often  have  looked  with  envy  upon 
his  classmate  in  private  practice.  In  til's 
period  of  depression  only  the  salaried  doc- 
tor, of  all  his  kind,  can  feel  any  degree 
of  security;  his  salary,  even  though  sub- 
ject to  a cut,  has  seemed  increased  with 
the  drop  in  retail  prices,  and  for  the  first 
time  he  finds  himself  envied  for  purely 
financial  reasons. 

“It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  feel- 
ing of  security  derived  from  a fixed  in- 
come tvill  have  enough  weight  with  the 
doctors  in  practice  and  those  emerging 
from  the  medical  schools  to  act  as  a 
wedge  to  split  the  front  of  opposition  to 
socialized  medicine.” 


Religious  Conference 
Speaker 

Dean  Charles  W.  Gilkey  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  tviil  be  the  speaker  for 
the  annual  Religious  Conference  at  Ober- 
lin,  to  be  held  February  6-8. 

Dr.  Gilkey,  Harvard  graduate  and  a 
noted  preacher,  was  formerly  pastor  of  the 
Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church  in  Chicago. 
He  gave  up  this  position,  which  he  had 
filled  with  notable  success,  in  order  to  be- 
come Dean  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Chapel. 
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1934  Basketball  Under  Way 

BY  MONTY  McKinney  '34 


Oberlin  25 — Kenyon  21 

Oberlin  started  the  current  basketball 
season  with  a 25-21  win  over  a mediocre 
Kenyon  team.  The  game  was  slow 
throughout  and  often  erratic  on  the  part 
of  both  teams. 

Sperry  started  the  scoring  for  Oberlin 
and  for  the  game  with  a nice  basket  from 
the  foul  circle,  and  Bill  Cameron,  a 
sophomore  playing  his  first  game,  added 
two  points  with  a quick  follow  shot.  The 
score  during  the  first  half  was  unusually 
low,  Oberlin  having  but  thirteen  points 
made  on  one  foul  shot  by  Lampson,  three 
baskets  by  Cameron,  two  by  Lampson, 
and  one  by  Sperr}\  Kenyon  succeeded 
in  scoring  but  nine  points  in  this  period, 
three  of  which  were  free  throws. 

Held  scoreless  in  the  first  half,  Cap- 
tain Darrell  Voakam  came  back  in  the 
second  period  and  scored  four  baskets,  the 
only  other  Oberlin  field  goals  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  game  being  made  by  Baetz 
and  Roger  Sperry  with  one  each.  Ken- 
yon again  was  held  to  a low  score  al- 
though they  were  allowed  plenty  of  shots 
by  the  Oberlin  defense,  which  seemed  to 
have  difficulty  in  taking  the  ball  off  the 
board.  Neither  team  worked  the  bail  in 
to  the  basket  with  any  precision,  and  most 
of  the  baskets  were  made  from  around 
the  foul  circle. 


Line-up : 


Oberlin 

G. 

F. 

T. 

Yoakam  

4 

0 

8 

Lampson  

2 

I 

5 

Sperry  

-? 

0 

4 

Cameron  

3 

0 

6 

13 

Kenyon  G. 

Swan  o 

Swanson  2 

Page  I 

Mueller  o 

Daly  2 

Clarke  3 

Sutton  o 

Johnson  o 


I 25 
F.  T. 

I I 

I 5 
I 3 

0 o 
t 5 

1 7 
o o 
o o 


8 521 

Oberlin  20 — Hiram  19 
Oberlin  continued  her  winning  streak 
with  a victory  over  Iliram  on  the  lat- 
ter’s court,  by  the  narrow  margin  of  20- 
19  in  an  exciting  game.  3'he  game,  how- 
ever, did  not  go  into  extra  periods  as 
Oberlin  managed  to  hold  her  slim  lead  in 
the  last  minutes  of  play  when  Russ  Lamp- 
son  sank  two  foul  shots.  Oberlin  was 
held  to  seven  points  in  the  first  half,  but 
llirarn  also  had  difficulty  in  finding  the 
basket  and  was  al>le  to  count  only  six 
points.  'Fhe  second  half  brought  fortli 
little  more  in  the  way  of  field  goals  for 


Oberlin,  the  team  making  but  three.  A 
good  percentage  of  free  throws  piled  up 
the  difference,  however,  Oberlin  making 
ten  out  of  fifteen  tries  while  Iliram  made 
but  five  out  of  twelve.  Roger  Sperry 
was  high  man  for  Oberlin  with  six  points, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  was 
the  only  man  on  the  team  who  made  more 
than  one  field  goal.  Kelker  of  Hiram 
was  high  scorer  for  the  game  with  ten 
points. 

This  also  was  a slow  game,  and  one 
in  which  neither  team  appeared  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Line-up: 

Oberlin  G.  F.  T. 

Rivin  o i i 

Baetz  I o 3 

Cameron  i 2 4 

Yoakam  i i 3 

Lampson  o 4 4 

Sperry  2 2 6 

5 10  20 

Hiram  G.  F.  T. 

Kelker  4 2 10 

MacIntyre  2 i 5 

Shaffer  i i 3 

Munc  o I I 

Zabor  o o 0 

Harmar  o o a 


7 5 19 

Denison  42 — Oberlin  21 
Oberlin  was  decisively  walloped  by 
Denison  at  Granville  by  the  sad  score  of 
42-21  in  a game  which  showed  Oberlin’s 
deplorable  lack  of  ability  against  a pow- 
erful and  tall  team  of  basketball  players. 
During  the  first  half  Denison  easily  ran 
up  a score  of  24  to  Oberlin’s  7,  five  of 
which  were  made  by  free  throws.  In  the 
second  half,  in  which  Denison  employed 
a number  of  substitutes,  Oberlin  suc- 
ceeded in  making  six  baskets  and  added 
two  more  free  throws  while  Denison  con- 
tinued to  pile  up  points  with  seven  bas- 
kets and  four  foul  shots.  The  outcome 
of  the  game  was  never  in  doubt:  Deni- 
son’s height  and  precision  was  too  much 
to  contend  with. 

Line-up : 


Oberlin — 21  (L 

Baet/.  o 


F.  W 


C’arneron  2 

Yoakam  j 

I.ampson  2 

Rivin  r 

Sperry  i 

Denison — 42  G. 

3’.  Ferguson  i 

Hannon  i 

Gordon  3 

(’batman  2 

I).  Ferguson  2 

Robbins  4 

Dix  I 


+ 

o 

o 

o 

F. 

0 

1 

o 

o 

o 

o 


8 

2 

6 


T. 


3 

r, 

■3 

4 
10 


Ashbrook 

McConnell 


Wooster  43— Oberlin  23 

Once  again  Oberlin  was  clearly  out- 
classed, this  time  when  Wooster  ran  rings 
around  them  and  won  an  easy  victory 
43-23-  Wooster’s  deluge  of  baskets  and 
fast,  accurate  passing  kept  Oberlin  largely 
on  the  defensive  and  made  the  game  in- 
teresting only  from  the  standpoint  of 
watching  a smooth  opposing  team  function 
well. 


\oakam  opened  the  scoring  with  a short 
shot,  which  was  followed  by  a foul  and 
three  field  goals  for  Wooster  before 
Oberlin  was  able  to  score  again  on  a free 
throw  by  Baetz.  A basket  by  Sekerak 
preceded  a foul  shot  by  Cameron,  and 
then  Wooster  ran  wild  allowing  Oberlin 
but  one  more  basket  throughout  the  first 
period.  The  half  ended  with  Wooster 
ahead  28-10. 

The  first  few  minutes  of  the  second 
half  offered  momentary  hope  to  Oberlin 
partisans,  but  the  hope  was  short-lived; 
for,  after  Oberlin  scored  seven  points 
without  allowing  any  to  their  opponents, 


Wooster  came 

back  with  a string  of  nine 

and  then  held 

Oberlin  to  three 

baskets 

for  the  rest  of 

the  game. 

Line-up; 
Wooster — 43 

G. 

F.  T. 

Sekerak  

6 

2 14 

Harlev  

3 

3 8 

Willet  

2 6 

Harper  

3 

2 8 

Ramsey  

I 3 

James  

0 4 

Oberlin — 23 

G. 

F.  T. 

Cameron  .... 

4 S 

Baetz  

I I 

Yoakam  

0 

2 6 

Rog  Sperry  . . . 

0 

0 0 

Lampson  

0 2 

Rus  Sperry  . . . 

0 

0 0 

•y 

0 4 

Englehart  

0 

0 0 

Bricklev  

0 2 

Gray  Game  Feb.  21 


Attention  of  alumni  ami  fonm*r  stu- 
dents is  called  to  the  Midwinter  Home- 
coming scheduled  in  Oberlin  for  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  February  21  and  22. 
The  Gray  Game  will  be  played  as  usual 
the  evening  of  the  21st  and  Dr.  J.  Her- 
bert Nichols  predicts  snappy  competition 
between  the  Yeomen  and  alumni  cagers. 
It  has  been  reported  that  Spangler,  Laird, 
Smith  and  John  lirown  of  last  year’s  var- 
sity squad  will  undoubtedly  be  on  the 
alumni  linc-up  this  year. 

Following  the  game  will  come  the 
alumni-stmlcnt  dance,  admission  by  ticket 
for  the  game  or  forty-five  cents. 
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Faculty  News 


Professor  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Hartson,  on 
leave  of  absence  this  year  in  Austria,  re- 
port a busy  time  with  psychology,  opera, 
concerts,  museums,  school  visiting  and 
language  study  in  the  city  of  Wien.  They 
will  finish  out  five  months  of  residence 
there. 

Dean  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Graham  sailed 
from  New  York  on  December  9 for 
Jerusalem.  After  spending  the  Christmas 
holidays  there,  they  were  planning  to  go 
on  to  India  for  seven  weeks,  and  from 
India  to  Burma,  Siam,  the  Dutch  Indies, 
China,  Korea,  Japan.  They  will  return 
to  Oberlin  around  the  first  of  June. 

Miss  Florence  Fitch  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Association  of  Bibli- 
cal Instructors  and  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  in  New 
York  City,  Dec.  27-29.  She  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  program  committee  of  che 
N.  A.  B.  L.  for  the  193+  meeting. 

During  the  holidays  Director  C.  W. 
Savage  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education  (Men) 
attended  the  annual  meetings  of  the  ph>'s- 
ical  education  and  athletic  associations 
held  this  year  in  Chicago  instead  of  New 
York  Cit}'.  Mr.  Savage  participated  in 
a “Panel  Discussion  of  Athletic  Prob- 
lems*’ at  a general  session  of  the  College 
Physical  Education  Association;  Dr.  Nich- 
ols arranged  the  program  for  and  pre- 
sided over  the  Intramural  Section  meet- 
ing of  the  same  association.  Both  rep- 
resented the  College  as  delegates  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Colleg- 
iate Athletic  Association. 

On  Thursday  of  the  convention  week 
an  Oberlin  Luncheon  was  held  at  Flotel 
Stevens  which  was  attended  by  the  fol- 
lowing graduates:  Dr.  Dudley  B.  Reed 

’03,  head  of  the  student  health  service, 
University  of  Chicago,  and  T.  N.  Met- 
calf ’12,  serving  his  first  year  as  director 
of  athletics  succeeding  A.  A.  Stagg,  at 
the  same  institution;  Elmer  Henderson 
'12,  football  coach,  University  of  Tulsa; 
Lester  Harvey  ’14.,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physical  education,  Tilden  Tech- 
nical High  School,  Chicago,  and  Wm.  E. 
Parkhill  ’22,  also  coaching  and  teaching 
at  the  same  school;  W.  O.  Hunter  ’15, 
director  of  athletics,  University  of  South- 
ern California;  and  Roy  E.  Tillotson  ’16, 
director  of  physical  education  and  ath- 
letics, Franklin  College. 

Besides  these  men,  all  actively  connected 
with  physical  education  and  athletics,  Ed- 
mund C.  Leonard  ’14.,  an  ex-varsity  foot- 
ball player,  met  with  the  group. 

Professor  David  R.  Moore  of  the  His- 
tory Department  was  forced  to  give  up 
his  work  shortly  before  the  Christmas  hol- 
idays. A return  of  the  lung  infection  of 
four  years  ago  was  feared,  and  he  is  at 
present  taking  a complete  rest. 

Also  on  the  Oberlin  sick  list  was  Pro- 
fessor Oscar  Jaszi,  who  underwent  an 


operation  early  in  December.  He  is  mak- 
ing good  recovery. 

Miss  Ivanore  Barnes  of  the  Bureati 
of  Appointments  is  back  at  work  after  a 
two-months’  absence  by  reason  of  illness. 

Our  Oberlin  population  continues  to 
climb.  On  January  5 a son  was  born  to 
Professor  and  Mrs.  P.  T.  Fenn,  Jr.  On 
January  14  Professor  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
T.  Craig  became  the  parents  of  a boy. 

Professor  Karl  W.  Gehrkens  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Music  Teachers 
National  Association  for  the  coming  year. 
He  is  the  second  Oberlin  man  to  hold  this 
office,  his  predecessor  being  Fenelon  B. 
Rice. 

Professor  P.  D.  Sherman  addressed  the 
Franklin  Parent-Teacher  Association,  Jan- 
uary 2,  on  “Shakespeare’s  Country.” 

Professor  Samuel  R.  Williams,  formerly 
of  the  Oberlin  faculty  and  now  of  Am- 
herst, is  the  operator  of  Amherst’s  new 
short-wave  radio  station  WiFIHR.  The 
station  was  the  gift  of  an  Amherst  alum- 
nus. 

Reber  N.  Johnson  of  the  Conservatory 
faculty  took  part  this  fall  in  the  74th  an- 
nual Music  Festival  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
at  the  invitation  of  Albert  Stoessel,  Festi- 
val director.  Mr.  Johnson  acted  as  assist- 
ant concertmaster  of  the  Festival  Orches- 
tra, which  assisted  in  the  performance  of 
the  two  great  choral  works,  Verdi’s  Man- 
zoni  Requiem  and  the  Mendelssohn 
Mixed  programs,  featuring  nationally 
know’n  artists  as  soloists  with  orchestra, 
were  also  given. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Miller,  formerl)'^  of  the  Ober- 
lin faculty,  is  this  year  serving  as  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  in  Bryn  Mawr.  He 
takes  the  place  of  Professor  Hornell  N. 
Hart  ’10,  now  at  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary. 

Mr.  Wain  of  the  Conservatory  faculty, 
clarinetist,  and  a student  flute  quartet 
presented  a Christmas  concert  in  Lorain 
on  December  17,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  assisted  by 
the  Church  choir. 

Professor  G.  H.  Danton  and  Mr.  Kurtz 
of  the  German  Department  and  Profes- 
sor R.  P.  Jameson  of  the  Department  of 
French  and  Italian  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  De- 
cember 28-31.  Mr.  Danton  and  Mr.  Kurtz 
also  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Teachers  of  German 
on  December  27. 

Mr.  Frederick  B.  Artz  \vas  present  for 
the  meetings  of  the  Historical  Association 
during  the  holidays. 

Mr.  Edward  Capps  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Department  read  a paper,  “The  Giganto- 
machy  and  Amazonomachy  from  Corinth 
— Two  Sculptured  Friezes,”  before  rhs 
Archaeology  Institute  of  America,  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  December 
28. 

Professor  N.  L.  Sims  and  Mr.  S.  C. 
Newman  of  the  Sociology  Department  ar- 
tended  the  28th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Sociological  Society  held  at 
Philadelphia  December  26-31. 


Vive  La  Reine 


Following  the  death,  on  January  3,  of 
Rev.  Elihu  C.  Barnard,  the  Secretary’s 
Office  announces  that  Mrs.  Angeline 
Steward  Orton  ’61,  of  Princeton,  Mo.,  is 
Oberlin’s  oldest  graduate.  Mrs.  Orton  was 
born  two  years  after  Mr.  Barnard,  on 
October  24,  1837. 


Church  Federation 
Head 

Dr.  Dwight  J.  Bradley  ’12,  pastor  of 
the  First  Church  in  Newton  Centre, 
Mass.,  has  recently  been  appointed  pres- 
ident of  a Greater  Boston  Federation  of 
Churches.  The  purpose  of  the  federation 
is  the  promotion  of  “the  larger  fellow- 
ship” and  cooperation  among  the  Protes- 
tant Christian  denominations  there. 

Dr.  Bradley,  who  is  also  the  author  of 
one  of  the  articles  appearing  in  this  is- 
sue of  the  Magazine,  is  widely  known 
among  the  younger  clergy  of  the  country 
for  his  progressive  theological  views. 


Wins  Davis  Prize 


Charles  Irwin  ’35  was  this  year’s  win- 
ner of  the  Jerome  Davis  Prize  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  prize  is  awarded  for 
the  best  student  essay  describing  a sum- 
mer’s self-support. 

The  prize  comes  from  a fund  provided 
by  Dr.  Jerome  Davis  ’13. 


In  “Opera  of  the  Air” 


Devona  Doxie  c'32  has  been  enjoying 
a successful  fall  season  with  the  Adohr 
Opera  of  the  Air.  The  Adohr  Opera 
Company,  with  a personnel  of  some 
twenty  outstanding  young  musicians  of 
Southern  California,  undertook  from  Oc- 
tober II  to  Noyemher  29  a series  of  week- 
ly hour  broadcasts  of  operatic  highlights. 
These  broadcasts  rvere  heard  over  three 
Los  Angeles  stations — KFWB,  KNX  and 
KFAC. 

In  addition  to  her  part  in  these  pro- 
grams, Miss  Ooxie  tvith  other  of  the 
Adohr  singers  was  featured  in  a special 
"Little  Women"  program  by  Grauinan’s 
Chinese  Theatre. 


Dr.  Thompson  Dies 


Or.  Whiliam  Oxley  Thompson,  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  Ohio  State  University, 
and  holder  of  an  honorary  LL.D.  from 
Oberlin  with  the  Class  of  1908,  died  De- 
cember 9,  1933,  in  Columbus,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-eight  years. 

Dr.  Thompson,  who  concluded  his 
twenty-six  jears'  pre.sidency  of  Ohio  State 
in  1925,  wa.s  noted  as  educator,  minister, 
business  man,  banker  and  civic  leader. 
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Celebrate  Centennial 


Seattle  alumni  enjoyed  a delightful 
Centennial  meeting  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 3,  with  about  thirty  present.  The 
messages  from  President  Wilkins  and  Dr. 
Mosher  were  read,  and  a short  sketch  of 
the  highlights  of  Oberlin’s  history  given. 
We  then  had  the  movies.  It  w’as  es- 
pecially interesting  to  note  the  span  of 
years  represented  by  the  meeting.  The 
oldest  member  was  Miss  Helen  A.  Pepoon 
of  the  Class  of  1878.  The  next  oldest  was 
Homer  Hill  ’82  and  the  youngest  was 
Charles  C.  Davis  who  finished  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1933. — V.  S.  C. 


In  Memoriam 

The  following  little  poem  by  Helen 

Tappan  Berthoff  was  written  in  memory 

of  Elizabeth  Martin  Rood. 

FOR  E.  M.  R. 

She  is  not  lonely  under  her  yellow  roses; 

We  are  the  lonely,  restlessly  left  here; 

All  the  great  pain  is  gone,  and  there  is 
quiet 

Under  the  yellow  roses;  shed  no  tear. 

Always  and  alwa3's  peace  will  be  there 
with  her. 

When  the  joung  west  wind  whispers 
through  the  tree; 

Under  the  dripping  of  the  slow,  slow 
raindrops 

Peace  will  be  stopping  with  her  con- 
stantlj'. 

Helen  Tappan  Berthoff  ’19. 


St.  Louis  Meets 


The  Saint  Louis  Chapter  of  the  Ober- 
lin  Alumni  Association  held  its  Founders’ 
Day  Meeting  at  the  University  Club  Jan- 
uary 20.  The  guests  of  honor  were  Pres- 
ident Wilkins  and  Dr.  Bohn,  who  were  in 
St.  Louis  attending  a meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges. 

After  an  informal  reception,  a buffet 
dinner  was  served  to  forty-three  alumni 
and  their  guests.  The  club  president, 
Mr.  Kathel  B.  Kerr  ’29,  introduced  Pres- 
ident Wilkins  who  greeted  each  person  by 
name  and  invited  him  to  come  to  Ober- 
lin  for  a day’s  visit,  picturing  vividly 
what  could  Ite  seen. 

Dr.  Bohn  reviewed  briefly  the  history 
of  Oberlin  from  its  founding  December 
3,  1833,  to  the  present  day,  telling  many 
interesting  stories  about  the  outstanding 
figures  of  those  days. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a meeting  in 
April  to  further  the  friendship  and  spirit 
engendered  bv  Presitlent  Wilkins  and  Dr. 
Bohn, 


Anniversary  of  Chicago 
Women’s  Group 

About  forty  women  were  present  at  a 
luncheon  on  Saturday,  January  13,  held 
at  the  Allerton  Club  House  to  celebrate 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Oberlin 
Women's  Club  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Mercy  Hooker  ’13,  presiding,  in- 
troduced several  of  the  past  presidents  of 
the  Club — Mrs.  Mary  Plumb  Millikan 
’93,  Mrs.  May  Marks  Atwater  ’90  and 
Mrs.  Alice  Charles  Reid  ’02.  Mrs.  Adena 
Miller  Rich  ’ii,  the  present  president, 
gave  a short  talk.  Miss  M.  Alice  Ward 
’15,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Helen  Smails 
Swearingen  ’13,  favored  us  by  singing 
some  delightful  French  songs  and  leading 
the  group  in  the  singing  of  College  songs. 

M.  S.  W. 


November  Luncheon 


The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  met  for  a luncheon  No- 
vember 18.  At  the  business  meeting  which 
followed,  plans  were  made  for  a vesper 
service  commemorating  the  centenary  of 
Oberlin  College,  December  3. 

Those  present  were:  Mrs.  Delos  Kins- 
man (Anna  Barnard)  ’87;  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Blachly  (Miriam  Oatman)  ’12;  Mrs. 
Harold  N.  Fowler  (Mary  Blackford)  ’13; 
Caroline  Church;  Mrs.  Arthur  Hummel 
(Ruth  Bookwalter)  ’12;  Mrs.  John  M.  P. 
Metcalf  (Caroline  Post)  ’85;  Mabel  E. 
Law  'it;  Mrs.  Louise  B.  B.  Pack  (Louise 
Howard)  c’o5-’o9 ; Mrs.  Ernest  R.  Sutton 
(Dawn  Jones)  c’oi-03 ; Margaret  B.  Hays 
’24;  Mrs.  Elvvood  V.  Street  (Augusta 
Jewitt)  ’ii;  Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand  (Mary 
E.  Bennett)  ’93;  Mrs.  Irvin  H.  Fullmer 
(Dorothy  Bute)  c’18-19;  Mrs.  Bradford 
Bayliss  (Billy  Millard)  k’26;  Mrs.  Ames; 
Mrs.  Ross  Gunn  (Gladys  Rowley)  ’21; 
Mrs.  Philip  Gott  (Ethel  Hastings)  c’15- 
16;  Mrs.  J.  Malcolm  Symons  (Sally 
Funk)  c’27.  S.  F.  S. 


Dr.  Patton’s  Sermons 


Alumni  who  know  Dr.  Carl  S.  Patton 
’88 — and  alumni  who  do  not — will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  his  sermons  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Los  Angeles 
are  currently  available  in  printed  form. 
Twelve  sermons  are  chosen  yearly  and 
published  by  the  Men’s  Club  of  the 
church;  and  the  subscription  price  is 
$1.00. 

In  addition  to  his  Los  Angeles  pastor- 
ate Dr.  Patton  is  moderator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council  of  Congregational  Churches 
in  America. 


Columbus  Entertains 
Students 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  held  its  annual  holiday  lunch- 
eon for  present  students  on  December  28. 
Fourteen  members  and  four  guests  were 
present.  After  luncheon  a delightful  hour 
was  spent  in  reminiscing  and  in  catch- 
ing  up  on  Oberlin  of  today  by  questioning 
our  undergraduate  guests. — C.  C.  C. 


Illinois  Holds  Annual 
Meeting  Jan.  7 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association  of  Illinois  was  held 
early  this  year,  on  January  7,  in  order 
to  make  it  coincide  with  tne  visit  of  Dr. 
Bohn  and  Mr.  Seaman  to  Chicago.  The 
Sunday  afternoon  meetings  have  proved 
such  a popular  innovation  during  the  last 
two  years  that  the  same  plan  was  adopted 
this  year.  About  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  Oberlin  alumni  and  their  friends 
were  present  in  the  Tower  ball-room  of 
the  Stevens  Hotel,  to  greet  the  Oberlin 
representatives  who  are  making  the  rounds 
of  the  alumni  centers  at  this  time.  Dr. 
Bohn  gave  his  delightful  talk  on  ‘‘High- 
lights in  Oberlin  History”  and  Mr.  Sea- 
man made  a very  interesting  and  clear 
presentation  of  the  project  on  alumni  co- 
operation in  selecting  new  students.  The 
movie  reels  showing  the  highlights  of  the 
June  centenary  celebration  with  comment 
by  Mr.  Seaman  were  much  enjoyed.  Mrs. 
Irene  Cox  Malott  c’o7-’o8  sang  a group 
of  songs,  her  accompaniments  being 
played  by  Mrs.  Florence  Nichols  Adams 
c’15.  Punch  tvas  served  and  there  was 
much  friendly  conversation. 

The  Illinois  chapter  has  agreed  to  as- 
sist Mr.  Seaman  in  securing  desirable  ap- 
plicants for  Oberlin  College,  and  the  Chi- 
cago area  has  been  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  chairmen  of  the  sections  being 
as  follows;  Joseph  P.  Stocker  ’24,  Chicago 
North  Side  and  North  Shore;  R.  Jack 
Herberts  ’22,  Central  Chicago  Division; 
Irvin  E.  Houck  ’24,  Western  Division. 
Committees  are  being  appointed  to  assist 
these  chairmen. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  year  1934-35:  president,  CJeorgc  R. 

Hemingway,  Jr.,  ’29;  vice  president,  Jo- 
seph P.  Stocker  ’24;  secretary,  Ruth  G. 
Nichols  ’03;  assistant  secretary,  Grace 
Hastings  Richardson  'lo;  treasurer,  G. 
Dean  W'ells  'lo;  counselors,  Mrs.  Mary 
Plumb  Millikan  ’93,  and  Dr.  Dudley  B. 
Reed  '03;  executive  committee,  C.  Wil- 
lard Ferris  ’08,  Irvin  E.  Houck  ’24,  Mrs. 
Laura  Shurllcff  Price  ’93,  Andrew  D. 
Collins  ’08  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Meriam 
Grant  ’31.  K.  G.  N. 
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The  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training 

School 

Directory  of  the  Class  of  1933 

(Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Appointments) 


Adams,  Rosalie  Marie 

Ad. — LaG range,  Ohio. 

Baldwin,  Elvah  Trances 

Ad. — 102  East  Lorain  Street,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Bigham,  Gretchen  I. 

Ad. — 12961  Lake  Avenue,  Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

Bock,  Clara  L. 

Study  in  “Child  Development,”  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Ad. — 27  Rowley  Street. 

Brune,  Dorothy  E. 

Student  in  Mathematics,  Ursinus  Col- 
lege, Collegeville,  Pennsylvania. 

Burnett,  Lucille  J. 

Volunteer  work,  assisting  in  kinder- 
gartens of  Lakewood,  Ohio.  Ad. — 
1416  Westwood  Avenue. 

Burrows,  Alice  L. 

Teaching  second  and  third  grades, 
Wellington,  Ohio.  Ad. — 317  Court- 
land. 

Cissna,  Elizabeth 

Ad. — 158  Oxford  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Cobb,  Alice 

Student  in  English,  Connecticut  College, 
New  London,  Connecticut.  Ad. — 126 
Mohegan  Avenue. 

Comstock,  Martha 

Student  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Train- 
ing, New  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  City.  Ad. — 615  Ma- 
son Street,  Newark,  New  York. 

Cook,  Ruth  V. 

Ad. — 1200  Davis  Avenue,  North  Side, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Cornelius,  Helen  M. 

Student  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Train- 
ing, State  Teachers  College,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania.  Ad. — 112  \\tyllis  St., 

Oil  City,  Pennsylvania. 

Curtiss,  Martha  E. 

Ad. — 1689  West  13th  Street,  Erie,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Elhin,  N.  Elizabeth 

Student  in  Education,  West  Virginia 
Wesleyan  College,  Buckhannon,  West 
Virginia.  Ad. — Agnes  Howard  Hall. 

Friedman,  Rose  G. 

Volunteer  work,  assisting  in  kindergar- 
ten, Adams  Street  Mission  Day  Nur- 
sery, Toledo,  Ohio.  Ad. — 2127  Ver- 
mont Avenue. 

Glenn,  Elizabeth  G. 

Student  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Train- 
ing (toward  A.B.),  Oberlin  College. 
Ad. — 195  North  Professor  Street. 

Grindley,  Elizabeth  A. 

Teaching  in  Kindergarten  and  Nursery 
School,  St.  Rocco  School,  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 362  Alameda  Avenue. 

Guy,  Ruth  E. 

Teaching  first  grade,  Universal,  Penn- 
sylvania. Ad. — 39  N.  Emily  Street, 
Grafton,  Pennsylvania. 

Henne,  Harriet  W. 

^ Teaching  kindergarten  ( half  day) , Fre- 
mont, Ohio.  Ad. — 1123  Croghan  St. 


Hopper,  Margaret  L. 

Ad. — 402  Holgate  Avenue,  Defiance, 
Ohio. 

Horton,  Alma  Z. 

Ad. — 306  Simpson  Place,  Peekskill,  New 
York. 

Jaeger,  Gretchen 

Ad. — 661  Collins  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Kring,  Mildred  E. 

Ad. — 717  North  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Locke,  Mildred  M. 

Student  in  Kindergarten-Primary  T rain- 
ing, Oberlin  College.  Ad. — 166  Wood- 
land Avenue. 

Ludlow,  Josephine  C. 

Teaching  and  operating  a Nursery 
School,  Ardmore,,  Pennsylvania.  Ad. 
— 225  Glenn  Lane. 

Lyman,  Marguerite  L. 

Teaching  kindergarten.  Centennial  Kin- 
dergarten, Oberlin,  Ohio.  Ad. — 16 
East  Lorain  Street. 

McAteer,  Marjorie  K. 

Studying  shorthand  and  typewriting, 
evening  school,  Peabody  High  School, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Ad. — 5800 
Stanton  Avenue. 

McEnally,  Florence  L. 

Ad. — 2150  West  North  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Metz,  Dorothy  E. 

Student  in  Primary-Elementary  Train- 
ing, University  of  Akron,  Akron, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 603  Bellflower  Avenue, 
S.  W.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Nichols,  Robina  G. 

Student  in  Nursery,  Kindergarten,  Pri- 
mary Training  (toward  B.S.  degree). 
New  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City.  Ad. — 154  Gregory 
Hill  Road,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Ohly,  Phyllis  A. 

Ad. — 249  Oak  Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Osborn,  Harriet  L. 

Ad. — 1477  East  Boulevard,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Painter,  Miriam  F. 

Teaching  first  grade,  Garnett  School, 
Fairview  Village,  Ohio.  Ad. — 21866 
N.  Park  Drive,  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 

Peters,  Mary  E. 

Teaching  third  grade.  Upper  Sandusky, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 127  South  8th  Street. 

Peterson,  Alberta  C. 

Student  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Edu- 
cation, Fredonia  State  Normal  School, 
Fredonia,  New  York.  Ad. — 34  Tem- 
ple Street. 

Reynolds,  Helen  A.  (Mrs.  Richard  M. 
Timms) 

Ad. — 459  West  8th  Street,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Ringler,  Hellen  E. 

Ad. — 3608  Gratiot  Avenue,  Port  Huron, 
Michigan. 

Roof,  Barb  ara  J. 

Ad. — 1245  West  8th  Street,  Erie,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Sale,  Maxine  A. 

Student  in  Kindergarten-Primary-Train- 


ing, Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 
Ad. — Victor,  New  York. 

Scheets,  M.  Christine 

Teaching  first  and  second  grades, 
Hammondsville,  Ohio.  Ad. — 996  Main 
Street,  Wellsville,  Ohio, 

Scherr,  CJarnett  E. 

Student  in  Elementary  Education,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Ad. — 2570  Glenmawr  Avenue. 

Shaw,  Olive  W. 

Teaching  Kindergarten,  All  People’s 
United  Church  Mission,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  Canada.  Ad. — 209  Chest- 
nut Street. 

Shroyer,  Sarah  E. 

Studying  in  the  Indiana  University  Ex- 
tension Center,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
Ad. — 1509  Hurd  Avenue. 

Stansbury,  Evelyn  L. 

Ad. — 1828  Page  Avenue,  East  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Steele,  Doris  L. 

Teaching  first  and  second  grades, 
Sterling,  Ohio.  Ad. — R.  F.  D.  #1, 
Creston,  Ohio. 

Stephen,  Mar}'  L. 

Student  in  Elementary  Education,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Ad. — Mack  Hall,  Neil  Avenue. 

Strand,  Helen  J. 

Ad. — Adams  Road,  Birmingham,  Mich- 
igan. 

Tarr,  Marjorie  J. 

Governess  in  private  home,  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Ad. — 4146  Willys  Parkway, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Terry,  Lois  K. 

Teaching  kindergarten,  first,  third, 
fourth  grades  (part-time).  Private 
School,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio.  Ad. 
— 321  N.  Broadway. 

Thieman,  Grace  E. 

Ad. — Fairmont,  Minnesota  (Bo.x  70). 

Trevaskis,  Dorothy  H. 

Ad. — 400  Bessemer  Avenue,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

^'’an  Dyne,  Betty  Jane 

Student  in  Education,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
Ad. — 604  North  Ball  Street,  Owosso, 
Michigan. 

Wilkinson,  Kathryn  J. 

Part-time  teaching  of  second  and  third 
grades,  Bloomfield,  Kentucky.  Ad. — 
Bloomfield,  Kentucky. 

Wolfel,  Margaret  E. 

Teaching  Kindergarten,  Port  Huron, 
Michigan.  Ad. — 1710  Tenth  Avenue. 

Worcester,  Florene  E. 

Teaching,  Centennial  Kindergarten, 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  Ad. — 54  East  Hamil- 
ton Street. 


It  will  facilitate  the  service  of  the 
Bureau  of  Appointments  to  those  gradu- 
ates who  are  not  placed,  if  the  graduates 
who  have  secured  positions  will  notify  the 
Bureau  as  soon  as  they  are  located. 
Otherwise,  confusion  as  to  available  can- 
didates may  result  in  the  loss  of  a position 
to  Oberlin. 
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Alumni  News 


a’63-’67 — Mrs.  F.  L.  Jackson  (Mary 
Terry)  passed  away  at  lier  liome,  40 
Alden  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on 
the  28th  of  December  after  a lingering 
illness  of  five  years. 

’68-’69 — Florence  E.  Coe,  sister  of 
Asher  M.  Coe,  died  in  Cleveland,  Janu- 
ary 7. 

’74 — Rupert  P.  Hodge  died  in  Sebring, 
Florida,  December  5 following  a long  ill- 
ness. Fie  was  born  in  Oberlin,  O.,  March 
12,  1847.  In  1854  Hodge  family 

moved  to  Janesville,  Wis.,  where  their 
home,  Bluffwood  Farm,  was  close  to  Wil- 
lard’s Forest  House,  the  home  of  Frances 
\^’illard,  who  later  became  famous  as  a 
temperance  advocate.  Rupert  Hodge  and 
Frances  Willard  were  playmates  in  their 
childhood  days.  His  father,  Nelson  Well- 
ington Hodge,  was  born  on  St.  Martin’s 
Island,  West  Indies,  in  1816,  and  was 
graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1838. 
A brother,  C.  F.  Hodge,  survives. 

’76-’77 — Saphronia  Clague  died  at  her 
home,  1371  Clague  Road,  Dover  Village, 
Ohio,  January  6. 

’77 — Mrs.  Emilie  Royce  Comings  is 

enjoying  very  much  her  trip  through  the 
West.  She  joined  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Carl  W.  Wangerien  (Harriet  A.  Com- 
ings ’03)  in  Okmulgee,  Okla.,  and  they 
toured  the  Southwest  and  spent  a week- 
in  Texas.  They  will  visit  various  inter- 
esting places  and  are  planning  to  spend 
some  time  in  California. 

’77 — Oscar  Kent  Campbell,  life-long 
resident  of  Oberlin,  died  January  2 at  his 
home.  196  Elm  street,  after  an  illness  of 
a week.  He  is  survived  by  his  sister. 
Miss  Anna  B.  Campbell,  ■with  whom  he 
made  his  home. 

’78 — Frederick  E.  Brigham  died  May 
17  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Mamie  Rattray  of  North  Kingsville, 
Ohio,  after  an  illness  of  two  years.  Mr. 
Brigham  was  born  in  Trumbull,  Ohio, 
October  10,  1856.  He  was  married  to 
Hattie  Crandall  In  1889  and  spent  his 
entire  life  in  Ashtabula  County  with  the 
exception  of  six  years  when  he  resided 
in  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Brigham  was  a 
graduate  of  Grand  River  Institute  and 
the  College.  He  is  survived  by  five 
children,  among  whom  is  Harold  L.  Brig- 
ham ’22  of  New  York  City. 

’78 — Dr.  Amplias  Milton  Countryman, 
for  more  than  fifty  years  a practicing 
physician  in  Cincinnati,  died  at  his  home, 
3625  Morris  Place,  January  16  after  a 
long  illness.  Born  in  Hartsville,  Ind., 
he  was  graduated  from  Oberlin  College 
and  from  the  Cincinnati  Medical  College 
in  the  New  York  School  of  Medicine.  He 
went  to  Cincinnati  in  1882  and  had  prac- 
ticed medicine  since.  He  was  a Past 
Master  of  the  Masons.  His  widow,  Mrs. 
Ada  E.  Countryman,  survives. 

’78 — William  E.  Barnhart  died  sud- 
denly December  13  in  Kansas  City,  Kans. 
He  was  76  years  old  and  had  been  prom- 
inent In  the  business  and  civic  life  of 
Kansas  City  and  had  also  been  active  in 
the  First  Congregational  Church.  He  was 
for  several  years  president  of  the  board 
of  education. 

The  following  editorial  tribute  to  Mr. 
Barnhart  appeared  in  the  Kansas  City 


Star:  “William  Elliott  Barnhart  possessed 
a quiet,  unobtrusive  personality,  and  a 
remarkable  capacity  for  acquiring  infor- 
mation and  applying  his  efforts  intelli- 
gently and  efficiently  towards  any  given 
service  . . . These  characteristics  carried 
him  to  positions  of  responsibility  in  the 
government  raihvay  mail  service  after 
leaving  college  and  in  later  life  earned 
for  him  a major  part  In  assisting  in  creat- 
ing railroad  history  in  the  middle  West  in 
the  late  90’s  and  early  part  of  the  present 
century. 

“Mr.  Barnhart  gave  freely  of  his  time 
and  abilities  to  civic  and  public  w’ork  in 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  where  he  made  his 
home  for  nearly  half  a century.  His  death 
terminates  a long  and  successful  career, 
during  which  his  influence  reached  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  his  immediate  ter- 
ritory.” 

Mr.  Barnhart  is  survived  by  Mrs. 
Barnhart  and  their  three  children. 

’8o-’8i — Mrs.  William  C.  Wood  (Liz- 
zie A.  Buchan),  widow  of  the  former 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Van  Cleve 
Glass  Co.,  died  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital, 
Cleveland,  January  10,  following  an  ill- 
ness of  three  years.  The  daughter  of 
John  Buchan,  one  of  Cleveland’s  early 
settlers,  Mrs.  Wood  had  lived  her  entire 
life  in  Cleveland.  She  was  educated  in 
Cleveland  schools  and  attended  the  Ober- 
lin Conservatory.  Mrs.  Wood  is  survived 
by  a son,  John  B.  Wood  of  Chicago;  a 
daughter,  Isabel  M.  Wood,  and  a sister, 
Miss  Anna  Buchan  c’8o-’8i,  both  of 
Cleveland. 

’81 — Most  of  Kirkland,  Wash.,  turned 
out  to  do  honor  to  its  former  mayor,  the 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Newberry,  and  his  wife 
on  August  8 on  their  golden  wedding  an- 
niversary. They  were  married  in  Ed- 
gerton,  Ohio,  August  8,  1883,  '^vhere  Mr. 
Newberry  taught  school  and  his  bride 
was  a pupil.  For  twenty  years  Mr. 
Newberry  headed  Puget  Sound  Academy 
at  Coupleville  before  moving  to  Kirkland 
twenty-five  years  ago  to  become  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church.  Besides 
serving  six  years  as  mayor,  the  pastor 
held  office  as  councilman  and  town  clerk. 

Mrs.  Newberry  gained  distinction  in 
1931  when  she  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  in  the  same  class 
with  her  grandson. 

’8i-’83 — Mrs.  Jessie  Hawkins  Aylard, 
sister  of  Dr.  George  E.  Hawkins  of  Chi- 
cago, died  in  Cleveland  early  in  Janu- 
ary. 

’8i-’86 — Ernest  R.  Root,  president  of 
the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  of  Medina,  Ohio,  and 
Ohio’s  most  prominent  bee  expert,  was 
the  speaker  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cleve- 
land Photographic  Society,  January  3. 

’83 — Following  are  excerpts  from  a let- 
ter received  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  P. 
Hemis  of  Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  “Our 
health  contimies  good,  and  this  mild 
climate  and  out-door  life,  with  abund- 
ance of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  all 
tlie  year  around,  help  to  keep  us  well 
and  to  lengthen  our  lives.  We  have  a 
good  housekeeper  who  can  drive  an  auto. 
She  can  buy  food  and  run  things  about 
as  well  as  we  can,  so  we  let  her  do  so, 
and  that  makes  life  easier  for  us. 


“I  (Fred)  am  wearing  a beard,  and  I 
find  it  makes  me  look  much  more  as  my 
father  did.  I also  quit  smoking,  for  a 
beard  holds  the  tobacco  smell  and  you 
get  tired  of  having  it  all  the  while.  We 
have  traveled  but  little  in  the  last  five 
years.  We  are  so  comfortable  here,  that 
even  seeing  our  friends  and  relatives, 
much  as  we  would  like  to,  does  not  start 
us  East. 

“We  suflFered  very  little  from  the  Long 
Beach  earthquake.” 

’88 — Nathan  B.  Young,  widely  known 
as  an  educator  and  college  executive, 
died  July  19  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter.  Mr.  Young  was 
an  alumnus  of  Talladega  and  had  served 
as  a trustee  of  that  college  since  1896. 
For  four  years  he  was  principal  of  the 
Thomas  School  of  Birmingham;  he  was 
director  and  organizer  of  the  academic 
department  at  Tuskegee  where  he  re- 
mained for  five  years;  and  from  Tuske- 
gee he  went  to  the  Georgia  State  Indus- 
trial College  where  he  served  as  professor 
of  education.  Mr.  Young  was  president 
of  Florida  A.  and  M.  College  of  Talla- 
hassee for  22  years  and  later  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Lincoln  University,  Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo. 

a’9o-’93 — Frederick  Schauffler  is  the 
vice-president  of  the  Abercombie  & Fitch 
Company  of  New  York  City. 

’92 — John  L.  Love  died  suddenly  at  his 
home,  2623  Euclid  Avenue,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  July  30.  Mr.  Love  had  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  Kansas  City  for 
the  past  22  years  and  was  instructor  of 
history  and  Latin  at  Lincoln  High 
School  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had 
also  held  teaching  positions  at  a Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  high  school,  and  at  Lin- 
coln University,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  Mr, 
Love  was  engaged  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
during  the  World  War.  He  was  a gradu- 
ate of  the  Law  School  of  the  Catholic 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
he  was  awarded  both  his  L.L.B.  and 
L.L.M.  degrees.  He  also  spent  a sum- 
mer studying  in  Cologne,  Germany.  Mr. 
Love  Is  survived  by  his  wife  (Sally  C. 
Jordan  ’86-’89). 

’93 — Dr.  Daniel  Russell,  husband  of 
Carrie  Kelso  Russell,  was  elected  Mod- 
erator of  (he  Presbytery  of  New  York 
January  8.  Dr.  Russell  is  pastor  of  Rut- 
gers Church  on  Seventy-third  Street. 

’94 — Flenry  J.  Lvman  died  October  29, 
1932,  in  the  Hilo,  Hawaii,  Memorial 
Flospital. 

c’96-’98— Elizabeth  Dern,  daughter  of 
Secretary  of  War  and  Mrs.  George  H. 
Dern  (Lottie  Brown),  was  presented  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  society  on  January  i. 

>g6_Mrs.  Flattie  Edwards  Cann  died 
January  3 at  her  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
in  her  84th  year.  She  is  survived  by  her 
daughter,  Bertha  ’96  of  Brooklyn;  a son, 
Bert;  and  a brother.  Rev.  Darius  L. 
Edwards  ’80  of  Delaware,  Ohio. 

’98,  c’97-’oo — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  O. 
Wilford  (Sarah  Southard)  of  Elyria, 
Ohio,  have  announced  the  marriage  of 
their  daughter.  Faith,  to  Robert  Boylan 
of  Elvria  on  January  24.  Mrs.  Boylan 
attended  Martha  Washington  College  in 
Abingtlon,  Va.,  Wooster  College,  and  is 
a stmlent  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory 
this  year.  Mr.  Boylan  attended  Notre 
IFame  University. 

’98 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Fred  P.  Ensminger 
(Anne  Bennett)  have  moved  from  their 
home  at  Demorest,  Ga.,  and  are  now 
living  at  Homewood  Branch,  Ala. 
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>09 J.  Merle  Davis,  head  of  the  com- 

mission under  tlie  International  Mission- 
ary Council  and  author  of  Modern  Indus- 
try and  the  African,  was  the  guest  of  tlie 
American  Hoard  on  December  4.  He  met 
with  the  Hoard’s  committee  on  Africa 
and  attended  a luncheon  at  the  Parker 
House,  to  which  members  of  the  Pru- 
dential Committee,  sub-committees,  and 
the  executive  staff  were  invited.  In  the 
aftern(X)n  he  showed  moving  pictures  in 
Pilgrim  Hall. 

t’oo— William  Allen  Knight  is  the 
author  of  more  than  a dozen  hooks, ^ and 
has  also  contributed  to  various  periodic- 
als. His  little  booklet,  The  Son^  of  Our 
Syrian  Guest,  written  thirty  years  ago, 
has  had  wide-spread  success. 

'02 — Mrs.  Carl  H.  Andrews  {Laura  A. 
Merrill)  reports  that  her  husband  still 
has  his  position  as  professor  of  civil  engi- 
neering at  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews  spent  their  De- 
cember vacation  at  Kilauea  Volcano 
House  and  had  Christmas  dinner  in  Hilo 
with  Professor  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Town- 
send (Cora  E.  Hitchcock  c’84-’87)  who 
have  returned  to  live  there  after  thirty 
years  in  the  P.  I.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews 
saw  Cassie  Reamer  Terry  ’78  recently 
and  enjoyed  her  description  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Commencement.  They  have  no 
hopes  of  trips  to  the  mainland  but  are, 
however,  planning  a trip  around  the 
world  before  they  are  “too  decrepit  to 
enjoy  it.” 

ex’04 — Mrs.  L.  Grace  Nicholas  Hume 
has  given  up  her  music  work  in  Chicago 
and  has  returned  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

’o4-’o5 — May  D.  Davis,  daughter  of 
Judge  Henry  C.  Davis  of  the  Eastern 
Hampshire  District  Court,  died  at  Mary 
Lane  Hospital,  Ware,  Mass.,  November 
20.  She  is  survived  by  her  father,  a sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Bernard  W.  Southworth  (Mar- 
ion Davis  ’03),  and  three  brothers,  Henry 
C.,  Jr.,  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  John  A.  of 
Auburndale,  Mass.,  and  Arthur  L.  of 
Ware. 

ex-c’05 — The  death  of  Jesse  A.  Gud- 
gell,  husband  of  Mrs.  Ethel  Hogue  Gud- 
gell  ’oi-’o2,  occurred  November  i follow- 
ing a brief  illness  at  their  home  in 
Kalispell,  Mont.  Mr.  Gudgell  was  en- 
gaged with  his  sons  in  highway  construc- 
tion and  other  engineering  in  Western 
Montana  where  the  family  has  made  its 
home  for  the  past  25  years. 

’05,  c’99-’o8 — The  following  letter  was 
received  from  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Victor  II. 
Wachs  (Sylvia  Allen)  of  South  Royalton, 
Vt. : “We  still  have  jobs  a plenty,  but  the 
NRA  is  not  to  blame.  In  fact,  the  NR  A 
has  lengthened  our  hours  of  labor  by 
raising  the  cost  of  living  and  we  conse- 
quently have  to  spend  more  time  figur- 
ing how  to  make  our  income  cover  our 
expenses. 

“Our  oldest  daughter  married  W.  A. 
Brown  last  spring.  Mr.  Brown  was  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  with  the  class  of 
>933*  They  arc  now  taking  graduate 
work  in  North  Carolina  University  where 
Mr.  Brown  is  majoring  in  history  and 
Mrs.  Brown  is  studying  English.  Our 
son,  Miller  Allen,  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  last  June  and  is  now  in  M. 
I.  T.  studying  aeronautical  engineering. 
Our  daughter,  Marie,  graduated  with 
valedictory  rank  from  Kimball  Union 
Academy  in  June  and  is  now  a freshman 


in  Radcliffe  College.  'Hie  world  is  not 
using  us  too  badly.” 

>05_Mr.  and  Mrs.  I).  Clifford _ Jones’ 
daughter,  Margaret,  is  a senior  this  year 
at  Nortlificid  Seminary. 

c’07— Lucien  Miner  Geer  was  born  No- 
vember 3 to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Harold 
Geer  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Among  Mr. 
Geer's  recent  publications  are  the  follow- 
ing  arrangements  for  womens  voices. 
Catalonian  Christmas  Dance,  Catalonian 
Christmas  Soiiij,  Presents  for  the  Child 
Jesus  (Catalonia),  In  dulci  jnhilo  (Prae- 
torius),  O all  ye  people,  giiic  ear  (Prae- 
torius)  all  of  which  have  been  published 
by  Carl  Fischer  of  New  York.  He  has 
also  had  published  by  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  London,  Peter  Warlock, 
Three  Christmas  Carols,  arranged  for  wo- 
men’s  voices. 

’10 — Edith  Curtis  returned  to  the  Kobe, 
Japan,  Mission,  September  18. 

’10,  c’i6-’i7 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  J. 
Christian  (Agnes  Meebold)  of  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.  sailed  to  China  November  12 
from  Los  Angeles. 

’n— Doris  Stevens,  chairman  of  the 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women, 
received  congratulations  January  ii  from 
Peruvian  feminists  on  the  approval  by 
the  Pan-American  Conference  at  Monte- 
video of  a treaty  for  equal  nationality 
rights. 

After  a luncheon  organized  by  Senor- 
ita  Helen  de  Osma,  Peruvian  member 
of  the  Inter-American  Commission,  and 
attended  by  leading  local  women’s  rights 
advocates.  Miss  Stevens  was  presented 
to  Senora  Oscar  Benavides,  wife  of  the 
Peruvian  President. 

Lima  feminists  discussed  with  Miss 
Stevens  plans  to  press  the  Peruvian  adop- 
tion of  the  equal  civil  and  political 
rights  program  recommended  at  the 
Montevideo  conference.  Peruvian  women 
have  tlie  right  to  vote  in  municipal  elec- 
tions but  organization  officials  feel  the 
conference  steps  on  behalf  of  women  af- 
ford occasion  to  seek  further  conquests. 

’ll — Mrs.  J.  Philip  Perry  (Irene  M. 
Raber)  died  October  19  at  the  Geneva 
Community  Hospital.  She  had  been  ill 
nearly  a year  and  death  was  caused  by 
a brain  tumor. 

Mrs.  Perry  was  born  May  30,  1889  at 
Detroit,  Mich.  The  family  later  moved 
to  Canton  where  she  was  graduated  from 
McKinley  High  School  as  valedictorian 
of  her  class.  Following  her  graduation 
from  Oberlin,  Mrs.  Perry  was  for  several 
years  in  charge  of  playgrounds  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.  Later  she  taught  at  the  Al- 
legheny High  School  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh.  During  the  \^^orId 
War,  Mrs.  Perry  spent  a year  in  France 
and  a year  in  Italy  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
On  her  return  to  this  country  she  was  en- 
gaged in  Americanization  work  in  the 
employ  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  continued  in  this  work  un- 
til her  marriage  to  Judge  Perry  ’ii  in 
1921  when  she  went  to  Jefferson,  0)u(% 
to  make  her  home.  Mrs.  Perry  was  one 
of  Ashtabula’s  four  woman  attorneys.  She 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  1922  un- 
der the  direction  of  her  husband  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1926  with  honors. 

Her  husband  and  three  children,  johe 
Philip,  Jr.,  9,  Richard  LePeau,  6,  and 
Thyllis  Mae,  4,  survive  her. 


’ll— iHizabelh  Magee  js  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Consumers  League,  Cleve- 
land. . 

’ll — Harry  M.  Flegal  writes  that  he 
has  fared  very  well  during  the  depression 
as  he  has  had  a job  and  sufficient  in- 
come for  a very  modest  living.  He  spends 
his  vacations  at  iiome;  his  trips  are  all 
business  ones  and  there  are  plenty  ol 
them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flegal  have  four 
children,  the  youngest  being  a sophomore 
in  high  school. 

— Mrs.  Walter  J.  Schmitt  (Laur- 
etta Krewson)  died  suddenly  at  Fairview 
Park  Hospital,  Cleveland,  October  28  of 
pneumonia.  Mrs.  Sclimitt  was  born  in 
Cleveland  41  years  ago.  She  attended 
West  High  School  and  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  but  later  transferred 
to  Ohio  State  University  where  she  w'as 
graduated  in  1914.  Surviving  her  are  her 
husband,  Walter  J.  Schmitt,  and  a daugh- 
ter, Martha  Elaine,  9. 

>12 — Dorothy  R.  Swift  has  accepted  an 
editorial  position  with  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters,  726  Jackson 
Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

’12 — Susan  E.  Armstrong  has  been  in 
Foochow,  China,  for  over  six  years.  She 
hopes  to  start  for  the  U.  S.  A.  next  June, 
coming  by  way  of  Europe  with  stop- 
overs at  Eg>-pt,  Palestine,  Italy,  France, 
England  and  Ireland.  The  Southern 
Chinese  Government  seceded  at  the  time 
Miss  Armstrong  wrote;  and  there  seems 
to  be  excitement  every  few  months:  in 

September  Communists  threatened  and 
hundreds  of  people  moved  out  of  the  city 
to  Shanghai. 

’15 — Edith  Malin  is  business  manager 
of  the  Cleveland  Heights  High  School 
Band. 

•‘15 — Charlotte  Weatherill,  formerly  edu- 
cational director  of  O’Connor,  Moffatt  & 
Co.  in  San  Francisco,  returned  to  Oberlin 
via  the  Panama  Canal  for  the  Centennial 
celebration.  She  visited  in  Elgin,  Illinois, 
before  returning  to  her  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

’16 — This  past  summer  was  something 
of  a high  point  in  the  life  of  Amy  F. 
Webster  as  she  finished  her  work  for  a 
Master’s  degree  in  secondary  education 
at  Columbia.  Aside  from  that  she  finds 
that  life  is  mostly  hard  work  keeping  up 
with  200  pupils  in  6 classes  at  Southwest- 
ern High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

— Walter  O.  Berndes  has  matricula- 
ted as  a graduate  student  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  W’ashington.  He  is  residing  at 
4714  Brooklyn  Avenue,  N.  E.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

’16 — Mildred  Cummings  spent  eleven 
weeks  this  summer  traveling  in  Europe 
and  visited  the  following  ten  countries: 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  England,  France, 
Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy  and 
Switzerland.  She  is  teaching  in  the  sen- 
ior high  school  at  Painesville,  Ohio.  Miss 
Cummings’  address  is  380  South  State 
Street. 

’17 — A second  daughter,  Harriet  Barr 
Gerrish,  arrived  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Valentine  W.  Gerrish  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  on  November  30,  1932. 

’17 — Myra  I.  Wade  is  still  hanging  on 
to  her  job — teaching  health  and  physical 
education  at  the  State  Teachers’  College 
at  West  Chester,  Penna. 

t’17 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Rowland  M.  Cross 
returned  to  the  North  China  Mission 
October  2. 
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k’i8 — Dorotln'  Hansen  Wright  was 
married  January  6,  1933,  to  William 
Hardman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ilardman  are 
at  home  at  3550  Ramona  Drive,  River- 
side, Calif. 

c’19 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwyn 
Hames  (Mary  Lucile  Purcell)  on  August 
24,  a daughter,  Mary  Patricia  Hames. 
Mr.  Hames  is  director  of  the  LaSalle 
School  of  Music  in  South  Beiul.  Indiana, 
and  is  also  a concert  violinist.  Mary 
Patricia  has  a brother.  Royal,  aged  four. 

’20— “Introductory  Physics”  by  L.  Grant 
Hector,  professor  of  physics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo,  was  published  in  July 
by  the  American  Book  Company. 

’20 — Paul  E.  Grosh  is  serving  his  fifth 
year  as  professor  of  piano,  organ  and 
composition  at  Grove  City  College,  Grove 
City,  Pa.  He  is  also  college  organist  at 
the  new  four-manual  Kimball,  as  well 
as  director  of  music  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  where  he  has  an  a cappella 
concert  choir  of  twelve  members  selected 
from  the  regular  choir  of  over  fifty 
members.  During  the  past  summer  Mr. 
Grosh  took  a thirteen-thousand  mile  trip 
around  South  American  ports.  The  out- 
standing feature  w'as  at  Buenos  Aires 
where  the  opera,  “Tristan  and  Isolde,” 
was  heard. 

k’20 — Mrs.  C.  B.  J.  Willis  (Antonia 
Kirkwood)  writes  from  England  that  she 
has  a new  address:  23  Huddleston  Road, 
London,  N.7. 

’21 — Mary  B.  Sitler  still  has  a job,  even 
though  pay  days  are  uncertain  and  a large 
part  of  her  salary  comes  in  scrip  when 
it  comes.  “I  am  even  glad  to  be  alive 
in  this  interesting,  if  disquieting,  world,” 
she  adds.  “I  have  work,  music,  good 
books  and  a few  real  friends.” 

’21 — Margaret  Barnard  is  still  doing 
emergency  relief  work  in  New  York 
State.  She  was  transferred  in  September 
to  New  Rochelle  where  she  is  case  super- 
visor in  the  department  of  public  welfare. 

ex-c’22 — A son  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Homer  Siegfried  (Alice  Johnson) 
October  12.  The  Siegfrieds  returned  from 
Italy  last  June  where  they  had  been 
studying  music  for  more  than  a year  after 
their  marriage  in  Portland,  Oregon.  They 
will  make  their  home  in  Astoria,  Oregon, 
where  Mr.  Siegfried  is  connected  with 
the  Astoria  Po^ver  & Light  Co.  The  new 
member  of  the  family  has  been  named 
John  Rutherford  Siegfried. 

’22 — Allene  Stuart  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Frederick  C.  Wells.  Mr. 
Wells  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1925. 

c’22 — Iluddie  Johnson  lectured  on  “Be- 
ginnings of  Polyphony”  December  4 at 
the  Central  Branch  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  New 
York  City. 

k’22 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lincoln 
McKee  announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter  Sarah  Jane  to  Lieutenant  Mor- 
gan Coit  Barrett,  C.  S.  Navy,  on  Tues- 
day, June  6,  at  Beaver,  Penna. 

k’23 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  'P.  Da- 
vies (Gladys  Coombs)  antiounce  the 
arrival  of  a son,  William  d'homas  Davies 
II,  on  March  19,  1933. 

’23 — Kenneth  D.  Hutchinson  and  Fran- 
ces Sanders,  a graduate  of  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  were  married  August 
*7  in  liisloric  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Cathe- 
dral in  Boston. 

h’24 — Frances  Densmore  is  on  a com- 
mittee of  three  for  the  Indian  Division  of 


the  National  Committee  on  the  National 
Folk  Festival  to  be  given  in  St.  Louis 
as  part  of  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Municipal  Auditorium  in  that  city.  The 
Festival  will  take  place  the  last  week  in 
April. 

t’24 — Rev.  Peter  Young,  who  has  been 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  for  the  past  seven 
years,  has  been  called  by  the  First  Church 
at  Mansfield,  Ohio.  He  began  his  work 
there  on  January  i. 

’24 — Albert  S.  (Pat)  Hogan  reports 
that  the  NRA  has  helped  him  get  back 
some  of  the  cuts  he  had  received  during 
1931-32.  “I’ve  been  one  of  the  lucky  ones 
and  have  had  the  same  job  since  gradu- 
ation— no  lay-offs  or  extra  vacations,  but 
a shortened  week.  I am  still  selling  steel 
in  New  York  and  the  Metropolitan  area. 
I like  my  job,  my  wife  and  my  son  who 
is  two  and  a half  years  old.  My  onl}’’  re- 
gret is  that  there  seems  so  little  time  to 
keep  up  ^vith  the  latest  economic  and  so- 
cial developments  and  ideas.  Ah,  if  I 
\vere  twins!” 

’24 — Greta  E.  Bellows  is  bacteriologist 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
and  is  not  affected  by  the  NRA.  She 
spent  her  vacation  at  the  Appalachian 
Mt.  Club  Camp,  Echo  Lake,  Mt.  Desert, 
Maine — “an  ideal  place  for  a vacation.” 
Greta’s  new  address  is  16  Hereford 
Street,  Boston. 

’24,  ’24 — Born  on  December  i to  Profes- 
sor and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Huntley  (Kathar- 
ine Burgner)  a son,  Christopher  Hunt- 
ley,  at  Kyoto,  Japan.  The  Huntley’s  ad- 
dress is  Karasumaru-dori,  Ichijo  Sagaru, 
Kyoto,  Japan. 

c’24 — Kathryn  M.  Carey  finds  that 
“Old  Man  Depression  has  not  been  too 
terribly  hard  on  me  — I get  regular 
monthly  checks  and  have  suffered  only  a 
nominal  cut.  This  is  my  fifth  year  as 
supervisor  of  music  in  the  Edgewood 
Schools,  a very  substantial  suburb  of 
Pittsburgh.  Our  interest  in  music  in- 
creases each  year — four-fifths  of  the 

high  school  being  enrolled  in  glee  clubs, 
orchestras,  band  or  small  ensemble. 

“I  dared  to  spend  my  savings  last 
summer  and  took  a trip  to  South  Amer- 
ica, finding  much  of  interest  there  and 
really  Buenos  Aires  might  be  compared 
to  any  of  our  thriving  North  American 
cities.  I advise  a trip  to  these  countries 
for  real  interest  and  surprises.” 

’24 — Clayton  Renner  is  the  city  solici- 
tor of  New  Philadelphia,  O. 

’24 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Fifield 
announce  the  engagement  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Margaret  Anne,  to  Mr.  William  R. 
Brown. 

’24 — Margaret  B.  Hays  is  still  em- 
ployed at  her  same  job  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  She  reports  a trip  to  Bermuda 
last  summer  which  was  made  even  more 
thrilling  than  usual  by  a hurricane.  Her 
publications  include  one  on  linen  which 
appeared  in  the  November  Hotel 

Monthly;  Miss  Hays  is  one  of  fiv^e  au- 
timrs  of  a technical  bulletin  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  printer. 

’25,  ’25 — Rev.  Ernest  F.  Edmunds  was 
ordained  atui  installed  as  minister  of  the 
Federated  ('hurch  at  Greenland,  N.  H., 
October  26.  Mrs.  Edmunds  (Ruth  S. 
Ennis)  was  formerly  a teacher  in  the 
Oberlin  High  School. 

’25 — (;cnc  Chiao  is  now  working  as 
chief  chemist  at  the  Central  Mint  in 
Shanghai,  China. 


’25— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Ewing 
(Charlotte  Guthrie)  left  their  small 
daughter,  who  is  now  twenty  months  old, 
with  Charlotte’s  parents  last  June  and 
drove  to  Madison,  Wisconsin,  to  attend 
Mr.  Ewing’s  class  reunion.  Charlotte  re- 
ports an  interesting  time  meeting  her  hus- 
band’s old  classmates.  However,  they  did 
so  much  sight-seeing  around  Madison  that 
they  had  time  for  only  a glimpse  of  the 
World’s  Fair. 

■'25 — Doris  Peabody  and  E.  Dana 
Brooks  were  married  at  First  Church, 
Oberlin,  December  9.  Mrs.  Brooks  re- 
ceived her  Master  of  Science  degree  from 
Western  Reserve  in  1929  and  for  the  past 
year  she  has  been  employed  as  supervisor 
of  a private  children’s  home  at  Cincin- 
nati. Mr.  Brooks  is  a practicing  attor- 
ney in  Cleveland,  and  is  also  legal  ad- 
viser of  the  Cleveland  Humane  Society. 
The  couple  are  at  home  at  1865  Rose- 
mont  Road,  East  Cleveland. 

’25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Baird 
(Alice  Hoover)  and  their  daughter  have 
moved  from  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota, 
to  244  North  Oxford  Street.  Hartford, 
Conn.,  where  Mr.  Baird  is  now  teaching. 

’25 — Margaret  Yocom  still  has  her 
same  job  at  Bowding  Green,  Ohio. 

c’25 — Mrs.  Richard  W.  Evans  (Esther 
C.  Capwell)  finds  her  main  job  keeping 
house  for  a doctor  husband.  As  extra- 
curricular activities  she  is  directing  a 
church  choir  and  a girls’  glee  club,  the 
latter  being  a part  of  the  Scranton,  Pa., 
College  Club.  The  glee  club  presented 
a program  of  Spanish  music  at  the  Span- 
ish Christmas  Festival  held  in  Scranton 
in  December. 

’25 — Dorothy  M.  Bell,  head  of  the 
Latin  department  in  the  Oberlin  High 
School,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
department  “Hints  for  Teachers”  in  the 
Classical  Journal. 

k’25 — Edna  R.  Eickelberg,  who  is  a 
county  social  -worker  in  Cleveland,  was 
married  November  ii  to  Mr.  H}'man  M. 
Heer.  Mr.  Heer  is  a graduate  of  Ohio 
State  University.  The  couple  are  living 
at  1761  W3’more  Avenue,  East  Cleve- 
land. 

’25 — Dorothy  Treat,  a member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  assisted  in  preparing  an 
exhibit  of  45  varieties  of  seed-bearing 
cones.  Some  of  the  cones  weigh  two 
pounds  when  fresh  and  are  covered  with 
spines  that  resemble  the  jaws  of  a steel 
trap.  I'he  large  ones  were  from  the 
Digger  and  Sugar  pines  which  grow  in 
the  mountains  of  the  West. 

c’25‘’28 — The  marriage  of  Elizabeth 
Bauhnf  and  Vincent  Hand  took  place  in 
W^ellington,  Ohio,  December  23.  The 
couple  are  at  home  at  157  South  Main 
Street,  Wellington. 

’26 — Mrs.  James  L.  Morris  (Mary  Jo. 
Everett)  has  made  her  third  trip  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  with  her  husbaml  who  is 
in  the  Hospital  Corps  of  the  lb  S.  Navy 
and  is  now  stationed  on  the  U.  S.  S.  !snv 
York,  San  Pedro,  Calif.  Last  winter  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Morris  were  stationed  at  the 
Navy  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  pre- 
vious to  that  at  Mare  Island  Hospital, 
Mare  Island,  Calif. 

’26,  ’26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Yocom 
(Eloise  Marsh)  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a daughter,  Margaret 
Ann  Yocom,  on  November  23. 

k’26— Mr.  ami  Mrs.  WTbster  Anderson 
(\'irginia  Olds)  and  their  two-year-old 
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Schofield  liarracks,  Hawaii,  where  Mr. 
Anderson  is  an  officer  in  the  35th  In- 
fantry. 

’26 — Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  engagement  of  Geraldine  C.  Siaerker 
to  John  ^'on  Hlum.  Miss  Staerker  is  a 
graduate  of  Flora  Stone  Mather  College, 
Western  Reserve  University,  and  a mem- 
ber of  Sigma  Psi  sorority.  Mr.  Von 
Blum  was  graduated  from  Oberlin  and 
the  Law  School  at  W'estern  Reserve  Uni- 
, versify. 

’27 — Marcella  Prugh  has  a part-time 
\ position  as  director  of  religious  education 
T oaTTglTter  have  been  living  since  Julv  at 
at  Christ  Church,  Winnetka,  111.  She 
received  her  Master’s  degree  from  Nortii- 
western  University  in  1932  and  took 
some  courses  at  National  College  of  Edu- 
cation the  following  year,  receiving  their 
two-year  certificate  in  June,  1933. 

’27 — Lucile  Squier  was  graduated  from 
Westminster  Choir  School  last  June  and 
is  now  a meml>er  of  the  faculty  of  that 
school.  She  was  a member  of  the  fa- 
mous Westminster  Choir  during  the  year 
1932-33  “which  is  for  us  who  love  it,  the 
thrill  of  a life-time.” 

’27 — Loretta  L.  Walker  is  studying  for 
a Ph.D.  in  German  at  Western  Reserve 
University  and  is  also  teaching  part-time 
in  the  Graduate  School  there. 

’27,  ’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Jones 
(Dorothy  Landis)  and  their  son,  Paul  E., 
Jr.,  sailed  November  iS  from  New  York 
on  the  Jf'esiern  Prince  for  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  where  Mr.  Jones  is  associated 
with  General  Motors  of  Brazil. 

’27 — Harry  C.  Budd,  father  of  Mrs. 
Paul  C.  Lemmerman  (Gertrude  Budd), 
died  in  Cleveland  January  10. 

’27 — Mrs.  Walter  Ball  Laffer  of  Cleve- 
land, has  announced  the  engagement  of 
her  daughter,  Alice  Gillespie,  to  Mr. 
Andrew  William  Patterson  of  Gauley 
Bridge,  W.  Va.  Both  Miss  Laffer  and 
her  fiance  attended  Carleton  College  in 
Minnesota,  Miss  Laffer  liaving  come  to 
Oberlin  from  there.  Mr.  Patterson  later 
attended  Antioch  College.  Miss  Laffer  is 
also  a graduate  of  Hathawav-Brown 
School. 

*^’27 — Edith  D.  Pease  was  married 
September  2 to  Robert  G.  Bardin  at  Put- 
nam. Conn. 

^7.  ’24-’2S — A daughter,  Diane,  was 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  C.  West- 
ervelt  f\ iola  Luethjohn)  August  27  in 
Paris,  France. 

.’27 — CJladys  A.  Sperling  reports  that 
misfortune  has  been  following  her  most 
consistently:  “1933!  Misfortune  falls. 

Mother  died  in  January.  Our  home  and 
practically  all  belongings  burned  in 
March.  I was  unable  to  go  to  the  Cen- 
tennial in  June.  No  job  this  fall.  The 
other  side?  Yes-A  two  weeks’  solo 
flight  in  my  car:  Chicago,  the  Exposi- 

tion, Ober  in.  I arrived  in  Chicago  in 
time  to  bid  Dr.  Ymg  Chan  ’27  ‘Bon  Voy- 
age  Am  now  keeping  house  for  my 
brother  (Gleason)  who  is  getting  results 
as  a New  York  Life  Insurance  Agent 

27,  24-27  A son,  Donald  Grant 

Burr,  was  born  December  9 to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donald  H.  Burr  (Lois  Grant),  1740 
Page  .Avenue,  East  Cleveland. 

^’^7 — Cilennyce  Daubenspeck  and  Les- 
ter Poel  were  married  October  14  in  Chi- 
cago.  They  are  living  at  307  Ninth 
Street,  Rochelle,  111. 

’28— A lusty  son,  James  Wallace  Van- 
Houlen,  was  born  October  25  to  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Robert  Wallace  VanHouten  (Mar- 
tha Tuckley  ’28).  The  Vanlloulens  are 
still  living  at  20  Brookside  Terrace, 
Maplewood,  N.  J.,  where  Mr.  VanHouten 
teaches  in  the  Newark  College  of  Engi- 
neering. 

’28 — Perriam  Danton  is  the  author  of 
three  articles  which  appear  in  recent 
piiblicalinns : “7'he  A.  L.  A.  Conferences 
versus  Librarian  Population,"  is  given  in 
The  U'ilson  Bulletin  for  October,  1933; 
‘‘Our  Libraries — the  'I'rend  toward  I^e- 
rnocracy”  appears  in  the  January,  1934, 
issue  of  the  Library  Quarterly ; and  the 
A.  L.  A.  booklet  for  January,  1934,  con- 
tains a book  review  of  Minerva,  a Ger- 
man reference  book. 

k’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Wellv 

Kadei  (N.  \'irginia  Ross)  are  at  home 
at  155  West  Main  Street,  Somerville, 
N.  J. 

’28,  k’27 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chandler  M. 
Brooks  (Nelle  Graham)  are  living  this 
winter  at  20  East  Mount  Vernon  Place, 
Baltimore,  Md.  Dr.  Brooks  has  con- 
cluded two  years  of  work  at  Harvard 
Medical  School  as  Medical  Fellow  of  the 
National  Research  Council.  Several  re- 
ports of  his  work  there  have  been  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Physiology.  He  is  now  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins Medical  School  as  instructor  in 
physiology. 

’28 — Robert  B.  Shaffer  is  teacliing  sci- 
ence this  year  at  Athens  College,  Athens, 
Greece.  He  finds  the  work  and  life  in 
Athens  most  interesting.  His  brother, 
Joe  ’31,  is  starting  his  third  j-ear  at  the 
same  College. 

c’28-’3o — Evelyn  Medcalf  gave  a piano 
recital  in  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  November  28 
at  the  Tenney  Memorial  Auditorium. 
Miss  Medcalf  has  only  recently  returned 
to  Honolulu  from  her  studies  with  Mon- 
sieur Cerf  of  the  Brussels  Conservatory 
and  Artur  Argiewicz,  the  only  artist  pu- 
pil of  Kreisler.  She  is  also  a pupil  of 
Bernice  Adele  Ross,  Romania  Wooley 
and  Fred  Demuth  of  Honolulu.  She 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Music  from  the  Conservatory  of 
the  College  of  the  Pacific  at  Stockton, 
Calif,  Miss  Medcalf  is  a member  of  Mu 
Phi  Epsilon  honorary  musical  sorority. 

29  Irene  Blanche  Harris  has  the  same 
position  at  \VashIngton,  III.,  where  she  Is 
teaching  Latin,  French  and  English  and 
has  plenty  of  extra-curricular  activity  in 
a small  communitv  high  school.  Like 
everyone  else,  she  finds  that  the  NRA 
has  been  raising  prices  while  her  salary 
has  been  reduced. 


29  Dr.  Harry  Gaylord  Dorman,  dean 
of  the  Medical  School  of  the  American 
University  of  Beirut,  Syria,  and  Mrs. 
Dorman,  formerly  of  Upper  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  have  announced  the  engagement 
of  their  daughter,  Mary  Isabella  Dorman, 
to  Douglas  Rugh,  also  of  Beirut,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rugh  h’26  of 
Shanghai,  China. 


Miss  Dorman  was  graduated  from 
\ assar  with  the  Class  of  ’29.  Her 
great-grandfather.  Dr.  Daniel  Bliss, 
was  founder  of  the  American  University 
of  Beirut.  Miss  Dorman  is  now  a mem- 
her  of  the  faculty  of  the  Junior  College 
for  Women  in  Beirut. 


I-  graduated  from  Ober- 

lin  College  and  later  received  his 
Masters  degree  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity.  He  IS  a member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  American  University  of  Beirut. 


c’29 — Mrs.  Charles  N.  While  (Ethel  O. 
Eversole)  writes:  “We  have  been  faring 
very  well  these  days — not  much  money 
hut  plenty  of  all  things  necessary.  Our 
vacation  last  summer  was  spent  in  Vir- 
ginia, T'ennessee  and  Kentucky,  In  Ken- 
tucky we  visited  Berea  (my  home),  Lin- 
coln’s hirlhplace  at  Hodgeville,  etc.  Dur- 
ing our  short  slay  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
we  saw  Sallie  Funk  Symons  c’27.  Mal- 
colm ’28  was  busy  helping  run  Uncle 
Sam’s  business,  so  we  did  not  see  him. 
With  us  on  the  trip  was  a young  man 
from  Ceylon.  In  July  Addie  Benson 
Knoop  c’27  visited  us  with  her  fine 
‘German-American’  husband.  Not  long 
ago  a young  man  from  India  was  in  our 
home.  His  first  name  is  Finney,  l>eing 
named  for  Oherlin’s  Finney.” 

’29 — Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  engagement  of  Helen  Katherine  Rich- 
ards to  Harold  Jantz. 

’3<^>“L)onald  L.  Baker  is  “hack  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  after  seven  months  of  dog 
teams,  snow  shoes  and  northern  lights, 
and  five  months  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. Gold  pan  and  snow  shoes  are 
packed  away  and  once  more  the  pav  dirt 
comes  each  pay  day  from  Baker-Good- 
year  Co.  Conclusions:  gold  is  where 

you  find  it  and  four  winters  in  college 
are  worth  one  In  the  bush.” 

’30 — Elton  S.  Cook  has  resigned  his  re- 
search fellowship  at  Vale  to  accept  a po- 
sition as  research  chemist  with  the  Wm. 
S.  Merrell  Co.  of  Cincinnati.  His  new 
address  is  188  East  McMillan  Street, 
Cincinnati. 

^ 30 — Elizabeth  F.  Laughton  and  Rev. 
John  W.  Claxton  were  married  June  6. 
The  couple  are  at  home  at  Manistee 
Mich. 

'30 — Dr.  Arvin  W.  Man  n announces 
the  opening  of  offices  for  the  practice  of 
general  dentistry  at  10208  Euclid  Ave- 
nue, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’30 — Kenneth  G.  McDaniel  has  fared 
very  well  under  the  NRA  as  he  has  had 
two  raises  in  pay  and  a return  of  a part 
of  the  decrease  in  pay  due  to  the  so- 
called  “part-timing”  plan  of  his  com- 
pany. Yes,  he  has  a family,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Daniel and  their  baby  girl,  Klary  Louise, 
who  is  not  yet  a year  old  hut  quite  a 
young  iady.  Kenneth  is  working  toward 
a Master’s  degree  at  Columbia  University 
Teachers  College.  Due  to  the  five  day 
week  he  has  Saturdays  for  study  and  in- 
tends to  continue  his  studies  on  about 
half  schedule  until  he  gets  his  M.A.  de- 
gree. 


cx’30 — Florence  E.  Baird  has  accepted 
a secretari.il  position  in  the  central  buy- 
ing office  of  the  Mb  7'.  Grant  Co.,  New 
7 nrk  City. 


i;.vcicu  raimcT 


na  November  4.  Mr.  Palmer,  who  is 
metnher  of  the  faculty  of  the  Brandt 
Misconstn,  High  School,  is  a graduate 
Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  III.,  and  ; 
tended  Oberlin  College  in  preparation  f 
his  Master’s  degree. 

t 30-’33  David  Takahara  is  now  ass 
ciate  director  of  the  Wesley  Foundath 
m Japan.  Mr.  Takahara  and  Grace  W 
liams  were  married  this  fall. 

I H.  Prigmore  is  the  pu 
chasing  agent  at  the  Hospital  Cottag 
for  Children  at  Bakiwinville,  Mass  H 
new  address  is  28  Pleasant  Street.’ 

’31— Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Francis  a 
nounces  the  marriage  of  her  daiight* 
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Margaret  Elizabeth,  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Schmidt  on  December  23  in  Connellsville, 
Penna. 

’31 — Vivian  Haring  is  still  enjoying 

her  teaching  at  Central  Senior  High 
School  in  South  Bend,  Ind.  Last  sum- 
mer she  had  some  excellent  courses  and 
a lot  of  fun  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

’31 — James  Snodgrass  demonstrated  the 
performance  of  nerves  and  muscles  un- 
der stimulation  at  a meeting  of  the 
Cleveland  section,  Institute  of  Radio 
Engineers  at  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science  December  21.  He  demonstrated 
the  use  of  electron  tubes,  plioto-electric 
cells  and  piezo  crystals  in  the  measure- 
ment of  nerve  impulses, 

c*3i-’33 — Marienne  Stinson  of  Lorain, 

Ohio,  and  William  Gorie,  Lakewood, 
were  married  January  4.  Miss  Stinson 
attended  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and 
the  Oberlin  Conservato^}^  Mr,  Gorie  is 
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an  alumnus  of  Miami  University  and  a 
member  of  Beta  Theta  Pi. 

’32 — James  B.  Blodgett,  who  is  a sec- 
ond-year student  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  has  been  awarded  a scholarship 
amounting  to  $225. 

’32 — Herbert  Clough  writes:  “I  am 

very  glad  for  the  tabulation  of  the  Class 
of  ’33  which  appeared  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  Magazine.  Apparently  the}' 
too  are  finding  the  world  a pretty  hard 
nut  to  crack.  But  our  day  will  come, 
and  then  we’ll  give  the  Fire  Departments 
of  the  World  a job  putting  out  the 
blaze.” 

’32.  c’33 — Mariette  Simpson  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  violin  department 
in  Punahou  Music  School,  Punahou  Aca- 
demy, Honolulu,  and  took  over  her  new 
duties  in  January  after  the  holidays. 
Mariette  gave  a violin  recital  at  the 
Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel  in  Honolulu,  Oc- 
tober 24. 

’32 — Joel  C.  Williams  is  the  assistant 
manager  of  the  new  bowling  alleys 
which  opened  in  Oberlin  recently. 

k’32 — Ethel  E.  Finley  was  married 
August  14  to  Isaac  H.  Bruce  at  New 
Castle,  Pa.  They  are  living  at  1377  East 
84th  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 

c’32 — Janet  C.  Russell  has  a new  posi- 
tion this  year — she  is  head  of  the  music 
department  In  the  public  schools  of  Con- 
cord, N.  H.  She  writes  that  her  new 
position  involves  a tremendous  amount 
of  work  as  she  supervises  twelve  grade 
schools,  a junior  high  school  and  teacher 
training  school,  but  she  enjoys  it  thor- 
oughly. Florence  Pfeil  c’33  assisted 
Janet  recently  in  trying  to  make  the 
“young  generation  music-conscious.” 

’32 — Richard  B.  Betteridge  has  been 
teaching  general  science  and  music  since 
August  28th  at  East  Huntington  Town- 
ship High  School,  Alverton,  Penna.  (Al- 
verton  is  not  on  the  map,  so  look  for 
Scottdale  or  Mt.  Pleasant.) 

c’33 — Charlotte  Diehl  has  had  a few 
opportunities  to  substitute  in  the  Dayton 
Ohio,  schools  as  teacher  of  music.  She 
is  actively  connected  with  the  Proctor 
School  of  Music  as  teacher  of  the  kind- 
ergarten music  classes  and  reports  that 
her  classes  are  progressing  rapidly  and 
successfully. 

’33 — Delia  Collins  is  looking  forward 
to  a trip  to  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  Cal- 
ifornia to  visit  friends  she  hasn’t  seen 
in  many  years.  She’.s  now  busily  engaged 
at  home  learning  something  about  cook- 
ing, sewing  and  house  management. 

’33 — ^ report  from  a working  man 
(Sam  Campbell)  : “The  job  is  social 

case  work  for  the  State  Relief  Organiza- 
tion. I find  the  work  extremely  interest- 
ing and  although  I’m  not  going  to  make 
it  my  life  work,  I feel  that  the  experi- 
ence I am  securing  will  he  v'ery  valuable 
for  any  type  of  work  which  I may  enter. 

Last  summer  I .seemed  to  have  been 
bitten  by  the  traveling  hug  and  ‘Woody’ 
W’oodward  ’35  and  I sallied  fortli  on  a 
long  trip  through  the  New  England 
states,  with  Maine  our  destination.  At 
the  end  of  (lint  trip  am!  after  a two 
weeks’  stay  at  home,  I again  started  out, 
this  time  lieading  for  Canada.  After  my 
return  I really  intended  to  settle  down 
and  look  for  a job;  hut  an  invitation 
from  ‘Woody’  to  visit  him  and  also  to 
see  the  Fair  was  not  to  he  decllnetl.” 

Sam  is  sorry  lie  can’t  give  us  any  dope 
on  a wife,  etc. 


c’33— “Apparently  the  Depression  is 
still  at  large,”  writes  Pearl  E.  Jones,  “for 
I have  no  work.  However,  I was  for- 
tunate to  work  for  seven  weeks  during 
the  summer  on  a temporary  job,  and  I 
found  that  I secured  it  through  one  of 
our  recent  alumni.  Since  that  time  I 
have  been  idle,  as  far  as  money-making 
enterprises  are  concerned,  but  I find 
plenty  to  do  at  home  and  I have  joined 
the  ranks  of  ‘just  another  home  girl* 
profession.  I am  attending  night  school 
at  Chicago  Business  College  trying  to 
master  the  intricacies  of  shorthand  and 
thus  improve  the  shining  hours.”  Pearl 
is  also  head-over-heels  in  church  work 
and  has  the  largest  class  of  girls  in  her 
Sunday  School. 

m’33 — Alice  Thompson  is  the  librarian 
at  the  Concord,  N.  H.,  Senior  High 
School  and  also  does  some  work  in  the 
music  department. 

c’33 — Eleanor  Wadsworth  has  a class 
of  piano  students  and  is  otherwise  keep- 
ing busy  by  trying  to  take  her  place  along 
with  all  the  other  unemployed  musicians 
of  Duluth.  She  has  been  using  her  mu- 
sic in  “Little  Theater”  work  quite  a bit 
this  fall. 

*33 — “I  am  still  in  the  bachelor  col- 
umn,” writes  Kenneth  M.  Storandt, 
“albeit  that  is  not  my  chosen  destiny  for 
much  longer.  In  my  spare  time  I have 
prepared  many  sermons  and  talks.  These 
have  been  prepared  because  of  mv  ac- 
tive interest  in  civic  and  spiritual  un- 
dertakings. Twice  in  recent  months  I 
have  supplied  the  pulpit  at  the  Lutheran 
Church  I attend ; I have  a Sunday  School 
class;  and  am  active  in  the  local  Repub- 
lican Club.  Perhaps  this  sounds  like  a 
strange  combination,  but  I do  not  think 
it  so  strange  because  after  all,  a sociology- 
political  science  major  should  be  able  to 
deal  with  fellow  humans.  In  essence  the 
NRA  has  convinced  me  that  an  excep- 
tional spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  can 
be  developed  in  this  country  almost  over 
night.  Other  than  that  I am  at  a loss  to 
lavish  many  comments  on  the  undertak- 
ing.” 

*33 — This  note  was  received  from  Har- 
lan G.  (Bunny)  Spangler:  “What  do 

you  mean — out  of  date  to  talk  about  the 
depression?  If  things  are  getting  any 
better  I still  have  to  find  it  out.  I can 
say  though  that  I enjoy  the  hours  of  work 
under  the  NRA  code  much  better  than 
the  hours  we  used  to  have.  Only  working 
five  days  a Aveek  gives  a great  freedom 
to  one  over  the  Aveek-end — if  followed  in 
college  the  student  Avould  have  ample 
time  to  study  and  do  away  Avith  unpre- 
paredness on  ‘blue’  Monday.  No  AviA'es  or 
children;  no  vacations;  lots  of  hopes  for 
trips  Init  as  yet  they  are  merely  hopes 
and  not  much  chance  of  being  realized. 

“Notice  to  Smith,  Laird  and  Brown: 
Be  sure  to  get  in  shape  for  the  Gray 
Memorial  Game  in  February — let’s  ‘kick 
them  in’.” 

— Doris  Dexter,  Avho  spent  the  first 
semester  of  i933"34  ‘"it  RadcMffe  stiulying 
toward  her  M.A.,  has  accepted  a position 
in  a girls’  hoarding  school  in  Breteuil, 
France,  as  a teacher  of  English  for  the 
balance  of  ihe  year.  Breteuil,  says  Doris, 
is  about  sixty  miles  from  Paris  on  the 
roail  to  Amiens.  She  sailed  January  20. 

*33 — Paul  Fiinkhouser  is  a reporter  on 
the  Northwest  Ne*ivs  Napoleon,  (M)io. 

ex’34 — Sally  Robbins  is  at  Wisconsin 
majoring  in  dancing  and  likes  it  A'ery 
much. 


1934  Is  Getting  Older  Every  Minute 


Have  you  made  your  start  on  a planned  thrift  pro- 
gram ? 

This  bank  invites  and  encourages  such  accounts,  and 
its  staff  is  ready  to  assist  in  their  planning  and  in  carry- 
ing them  through. 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Company 


A Better  Position 

You  can  get  it 

Hundreds  of  teachers,  students  and  college  graduates  will  earn  two  hun- 
dred dollars  or  more  this  summer.  SO  CAN  YOU.  Hundreds  of  others  will 
secure  a better  position  and  a larger  salary  for  ne.xt  year.  YOU  CAN  1!E 
ONE  OF  THEM.  Comj)lete  information  and  helpful  suggestions  will  he 
mailed  on  receipt  of  a three  cent  stain]).  (Teachers  address  De])t.  T.  All 
others  address  Ue])t.  S.) 

Continental  Teachers  Agency,  Inc. 

1812  Downing  St.  Denver,  Colo. 

Covers  the  ENTIRE  United  States 

School  Officials!  You  ma}'  wire  us  your  vacancies  at  our  expense,  if 
s])ee)l  is  urgent.  You  will  receive  comj)lete,  free  conlidential  re])orts  by  air 
mail  within  30  hours. 


Program  for  Midwinter  Homecoming 

February  21-22 

Wednesday,  February  21 

5 :30  p.  m.  Supper  for  participants  in 
Gray  Game,  ex-varsity  men 
and  alumni.  Oberlin  Inn. 

7 :30  p.  m.  Gray  Memorial  Game,  War- 
ner Gymnasium.  Price  of 
admission,  45c. 

g:00  p.  m.  Alumni-Student  Dance.  Ad- 
mission by  ticket  for  the 
game,  or  45c. 

Thursday,  February  22 
9 130  a.  m.  Executive  Committee  Meeting. 


12:00  m.  Luncheon  Meeting  of  Junior 
Council.  Oberlin  Inn.  Price 
of  Luncheon,  50c. 


12:30  p.  m.  Senior  Council  Luncheon. 

Oberlin  Inn.  Price  of 
Luncheon,  50c. 


Art  Ezhibit; 

.-Uunnii  arc  cordially  iiwited  to 
view  the  exhibition  of  Polish  art, 
which  will  he  on  display  at  the  Art 
Building  throughout  the  month  of 
February.  {Fisitors  will  also  find 
of  special  interest  the  Museum*, 
new  Derain  portrait.) 

An  Informal  Reception: 

for  alumni  and  faculty  will  be 
held  in  Shipherd  Lounge,  the 
Quadrangle,  following  the  alumni 
meeting  in  the  afternoon. 


1 130  p.  m.  Joint  Council  meeting.  Oberlin 
Inn. 


General  Alumni  Meeting. 
Shipherd  Lounge,  7"heological 
Quadrange,  Address. 


